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These »en-and a few woaen-generaUjr have poor education, fw 
^ skills and noor work hahits. This was true of them tefow 
ttev stored It is true of them when rel^sed, for alMst 

n^hiL has hLn done for them during in^risoimient to remedy their 
s?^tto^ 5tey aS ii^fitted for return to free world economic 
life . ^One-thiid of those released every year return to crime and 
a new cycle of imprisonment. 

™_ «-w4-i-t4-tae rt-p +^•fele I of ths Manpower Development and Training 

IS ^n Sel fS SvIrS ySrnfLid experimental and demon- 
ttmtlon So^eSrfor the prerelease training of prisoners- Testing, 

?nS^S!is while in the institution, and they have ^een P^ced in 

5obI following their release. Halfway 
follow-up support has been provided, and programs 
community support have been developed. 

This exDerimental and demonstration effort has . 

™si^ » tea demonstrated the feasibility of f’i"* 

S?n^ and dob placement. In a variety of locales and in different 
t^a ^ ~«Li iMtitutions, an observable experience of how to do it 

There is evidence that effective manpower training 
pSsoISSeSbStation and reduces the return to crime. 
A base has been laid for expanded activity in training 

progiams of State and Federal agencies and institutions . 

I am pleased to take this opportunity to a 

nersonnel, the correctional officials, pardon and pa^e m 

111 others who cooperated in these demonstrations. I am pleaded 
bo recoDBnend bhe reading of bhese Proceedings of a series of 
regional conferences to disseminate their experience aiid accomp- 
lishments . 



Curtis C. klXQT 

Associate Manpower Administrator 
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PREFACE 



Pbur conferences on Manpower Development and Training in 
Correctional Institutions were sponsored by the Manpower Administration 
to bring together the basic goroups of people charged with responsibility 
in prisoner rehabilitation^ and to disseminate to them the significant 
results of experimental, demonstration, and research projects engaged in 
prerelease manpower training for prisoners. The full report of the first 
conference plus significant sections of the three later conferences are 
reprinted here as part of the series of monographs on MDTA Experimental 
and Demonstration Findings published by the Manpower Administration. 

Suggestions, recommendation, or opiniohs expressed in the 
proceedings are those of the individuals involved. They do not constitute 
commitments on the part of their organizations, nor do they necessarily 
represent the official position or policy of the U.S. Department of labor. 
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IKTRODUCTION 



As psi!^ of & progi’Qin of dissoininsi'tion 8 .nd u'tiliz&'bion of "fell© r 6 sul*fcs 
of experimental and demonstration work in the area of manpower training 
of prison inmates, the Manpower Administration of the Department of 
Labor funded a series of four regional conferences* These were carried 
out by the Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Inc., of Elmore, Alabama, 
one of the prime contractors for a prisoner -training project. The 
Rehabilitation Research Foundation, Inc., managed a southeastern regional 
conference in Montgomery, Alabama. It was joined by various co-sponsors 
for the other conferences, as follows: Tlie University of Houston at 

Houston, Texas, in the southwest; the louis Wakoff Research Center in 
Staten Island, New York, in the northeast; and the Department of 
Criminology of the University of California at Berkeley, California, 
for the western states. The first conference took place in May 19 o 7 and 
the final one was held in February 1968. 

In addition to disseminating the results of experimental and demonstration 
work the conferences were designed to reach decision-makers at State and 
local levels who would have to coordinate their activities to implement 
the projected national pilot program of prison inmate training under sec. 

251 of the Manpower Development and Training Act, It is anticipated that 
this program will be launched by July 1 , I968. The conferences also were 
designed to produce substantive discussions of generic issues to be faced 
by all who engage in sec. 251 programs. 

Most of the following papers were produced for the first conference and^ 
then used as discussion bases for those that followed. Significant additions 
from other conferences, however, have been included in the appendix. It is 
hoped that all will provide useful guides for counselors, remedial education 
teachers, skill training instructors, job development and placement personnel 
and administrators who are and will be engaged in programs to give solid 
training in a rehabilitative context for public offenders, and thereby 
provide for their genuine restoration to society. 






WELCOME 



A. Frank Lee 

Conmlssloner o. Corrections 
State of Alabama 



Thank you very much, Dr. McKee. What our c^xairman John McKee didnt 
mention in introducing me was that I committed some money onau we didn t 
have— about $3,500 to start this program at Draper, but some way we 
managed to "wiggle” through. That was a memorable afternoon for me, ^d 
I have never regretted having taken what some considered at that time to 
be a very foolish step. We have lived to see it progress. You know wi 
out ny telling you that I am delighted that we are having the conference 
which is beginning here tonight and going on through the week. 



I lust might be the most overoptimist ic person you ever met, regardless 
of how many people you may have met . I think that there is a 
ment in corrections in Alabama today than in any State in the nation, more 
sincerity, more actually wanting to do things than I can recognize anywhere. 

I think when you have this kind of effort behind any type project it can do 

nothing but succeed. 

The Board of Corrections wants progress; the Board of Corrections will 
have nothing but progress; they are in a position to see that progress comes, 
because they operate under the most independent board system 
there is none other like it. We have very definite plans for this department 
for the next five years, and we have many, many plans for the next ten years . 
By virtue of the fact that we operate under a board, we enjoy continuity 

which enables us to plan. 



I wish I had time to tell you of all the progress we have made, insig- 
nificant as it might look at the moment. The seed is planted, and before 
long it will be up. Alabama is well on the way. We were weU recopiized 
for this fact last August in Chicago, I believe it was, where we asked that 
the American Congress of Corrections be held in Alabama for the first time 
ever. It will be held in Mobile in 1971* And without the effort that tes 
been put forth by McKee and many other people that I cannot name tonight- 
members of the Board of Corrections, wardens, and employees— the American 
Correctional Association would not have given the first thought to cOTiing 
to Alabama. They not only wanted to come to Alabama, they wanted to come 
next week, not in 1971 • We beat out cities like Chicago, New York, 

Vegas . (l told the Las Vegas boy I hoped he won one sometime— I would like 

to fly up there . ) 

We are delighted to have you here, euid I hope you will enjoy your stay 
during this conference. Thank you very much. 




mSnSh. 









Nat Wylie for 

The Honorable Earl James, Mayor 
Montgomery, Alabama 



Thank you Dr. McKee. Ladles and gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure 
for me to be here tonight and to have the privilege of representing Mayor 
James in welcoming you to this conference. Mayor James had to leave town 
this afternoon, and he asked nie to express his deep regret that he could 
not be here. 

I have known of the Draper pilot program in the rehabilitation of 
young offenders for some time, and I am really impressed with its success. 

It is my understsuiding that nationwide, two out of three offenders are 
returned to prison, while in this program only one out of four are not 
successful. Also, knoviXng 5Vank Lee as I do, I am sure that his enthusiasm 
and interest have really helped you on your road to success in this project. 

We here in Montgomery are having great success in our forward' move- 
ment. Prom 78,000 citizens in 19^0, our city today has passed l60,000 
population. Our future appears very bright. In 1970, when the Jones’ 

Bluff Dam is completed between here and Selma, we will be loading barges 
to ship produce and different things all over the world from our docks 
by Union Depot. By that time, too, our interstate system will be com- 
pleted and industry will really be moving to Montgomery. Our financial 
consultants tell us, by the way, that Montgomery, upon completion of 
these two systems, will grow faster than Dallas, Texas, ever dl.d. You 
can see that our mayor has a big job in preparing for this future. 

I would like for you to look over our city while you are here. If 
you come back in three or four years, you won’t be able to look it over 
because there will have been such growth that you won’t be able to see 
all of it. I would like for you to enjoy yourself while you are here. 

If we down at City Hall can do anything to help make your stay a little 
more pleasant, we will be glad to help you out. 



Again, I would like to express my pleasure in trying to fill the 
mayor’s shoes, and my hope that you will return to Montgomery soon. 
Thank you. 



k 
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THE FEDERAL ROLE IN 
COBRECTIONAL PROGRAMS 



William B. Hewitt 
Chief, Division of Planning 
Manpower Administration, U. S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D. C, 



Good evening ladies and gentlemen* While I am most happy to be 
here and consider it a distinct honor to have the privilege of speaking _ 
to you at the opening of this very timely conference, I nonetheless feel 
something like Daniel in the Lion»s Den. For corrections is your bueinessj 
not mine. I am an interloper, not an expert in corrections, not a penologist, 
not a sociologist, not an educator. But since fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread, I, as an economist, will proceed. 



The Problem; Corrections Do Not Correct 



Last year the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice undertook a far-reaching investigation of America's 
system of criminal justice. Its Report, issued in February of this year, 
pointed to serious deficiencies in each of the system's major parts— the 
police, the courts, and corrections. About corrections the Report said: 

’•The Correctional apparatus to which guilty defendants are 
delivered is in every respect the most isolated part of the 
criminal justice system. Much of it is physically isolated? 
its institutions usually have thick walls and locked doors, 
and often they are situated in rural areas, remote from the 
courts where the institutions' inmates were tried and from 
the communities where they lived. The correctional apparatus 
is isolated in the sense that its officials do not have everyday 
working relationships with officials from the system's other 
branches, like those that commonly exist between policemen and 
prosecutors, or prosecutors and judges. It is isolated in the 
sense that what it does with, to, or for the people under its 
supervision is seldom governed by any but the most broadly 
written statutes, and is almost never scrutinized by appellate 
courts. Finally, it is isolated from the public partly by 
its invisibility and physical remoteness? partly by the inherent 
lack of drama in most of its activities, but perhaps most iirqportantly 
by the fact that the correctional apparatus is often used— or 
misused— by both the criminal justice system and the public as 
a rug under which disturbing problems and people can be swept.” 



The Report goes on to indicate that the most striking fact about 
today’s correctional apparatus is that although the rehabilitation of 
criminals is presumably its major purpose, the custody of criminals 
is actually the major objective. In other words, ‘it is still a penal 
system, not a corrections systeml 

On any given day there are over a third of a million people 
incarcerated in various American ’’lock-ups” • An additional two-thirds 
of a million people ai'e on probation or parole, where hopefully more 
’’correction” is being applied. VJhile the prisons and Jails treat 
one-third of people in the ’’correctional apparatus”, four-fifths of 
correctional money is spent there and nine-tenths of correctional 
employees work there. To make matters worse, fewer than one-fifth of 
the people who work in State prisons and local Jails have Jobs that are 
not essentially either custodial or administrative in character. 



To quote the Report again, ”What this emphasis on custody means 
in practice is that the enormous potential of the correctional apparatus 
for making creative decisions about iuS treatment of convicts is largely 



unfiilfilled.” 



If I were to say that we are met here to change all this I co^ild 
be laughed out of court. Yet, I think we can agree that we have come 
together because we understand the need for change, because we have 
the will to make changes, and some insights into how we might proceed. 
Every person here undoubtedly accedes to the Commission’s statement that 
’’The increasing volume of crime in America establishes conclusively 
that many of the old ways are not good enough. Innovation and experimenta- 
tion in all parts of the criminal Justice system are clearly inperative.” 



The Commission has also supplied us with a succinct statement of 
the problems faced by corrections and of prevailing conditions. Not 
only is corrections isolated from the mainstream of American life, 
but society has been traditionally reluctant to take a hard look at 
it. This is not surprising since the majority of the people with whom 
corrections deals— the uneducated, the irresponsible, the unpersonable, the 
misfits, the socially alienated. 

Corrections consists of scores of different kinds of institutions 
and programs of great diversity in approach, facilities, and quality. 

It involves multiple and overlapping levels- of government which together 
are responsible for approximately 1.3 million offenders at any one time. 

In the course of a year it handles nearly 2.^ million admissions, and 
spends over a billion dollars doing so. If all or even most of these 
people could be restored to the community as responsible citizens, 

America’s crime rata would drop significantly. Moreover, not only would 
we save the billion dollars we now spend on locking people up, they would 
become income and tax producers rather than tax eaters. But as it is 
today, at least a third of all offenders — and many more from some 
institutions — become recidivists ^ they go on to commit more, and often 
more serious crimes. 
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We may conclude then that to a large extent correctional efforts are 
failing to correct. Indeed, in the words of the Crijne Cowission "experts 
are increasingly coining to feel that the conditions under which many 
offenders are handled, particularly in institutions, are often a positive 
detriment to rehabilitation .... (that) the options in which they 
(inmates) live are the poorest possible preparation for their successful 
reentry into society, and often merely reinfofce in them a pattern of 
manipulation or destructiveness.” 



Assuming Federal, State, and Local Respo nsibility 



As the President has said in his recent mes'^age to the Congress 
on Crime an America, in our democracy the principal responsibility for 
dealing with crime does not lie with the national government but lath 
the States and local communities. Yet, as in the areas of education 
and public health, the Federal Government is paying increasing attention 
to its role in controlling crime. The President asserted that public 
order is the first bu iness of govemment and that ’’crime and the fear 
of crime has become a public malady.” Thus, the Federal Govemment must 
accept substantial responsibility, augmenting — and I stress that concept— 
supplementing , not replacing. State and local efforts. 

Each of the agencies represented here has a particular vantage 
point from which it views the problems of corrections and certain resoi^ces 
to contribute to the process of changing and inqproving the ways of del- 
ing with the problems. What those are will be illuminated as our meeting 
progresses. I should like to give you a Department of Labor perspective 
^d place manpower development activities for inmates in the context of 
a total manpower policy. 



President Johnson has said that the Nation’s manpower policy is 
’’based on belief in the value of the individiial in a society in which 
every person has full opportunity to develop his or her earning 
powers, where no willing worker lacks a job, and where no useful talenc- 
lacks an opportunity.” Inmates are, of course, individuals with innacs. 
nersonal worth. Moreover, we recognize that with rare exceptions they 
^e only temporarily withdrawn from the work force. Thus for inmates, 
as for others, we the ability to ^ a job and access to that job, 
as the key to playing a socially useful and individually satisfying role 

in society. 



The eminent anthropologist Margaret Mead said recently, and I 
paraphrase slightly, ’’The trouble with slum dwellers i£ Miat they have 
been mistaught. They mast be retaughtl " What is tru^ or "slum dwellers" 
is equally true for offenders against society. 



In the broadest terms, the task before corrections is to change 
neonieis (offenders’) behavior patterns} to get them to act differently, 
?rSive differently, and perforce to think differently and work differently. 
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People surely learn their behavior patterns — not necessarily, albeit, 
in school. Behavior patterns are formed, and changed, by environmental 
conditioning, including of course, parental and peer group exan5)les 
and formal education. 

If we are serious about “correcting” offenders* behavior, we must 
articulate for them how we ~ society — e3q>ect them to behave. We 
must create an environment and apply programs that are intrinsically 
compatible with the end sou^t. The conditioning we apply must reinforce 
the behavior patterns set as the goal. In short, programs intended to 
“correct ” must inculcate and reward the kind of behavior we seek. 



Building on Research and Experimental Effort 



In sponsoring the kind of experimentation being conducted at 
Draper Institute and in other research projects, and in planning for 
a large-scale pilot program of training and related services for inmates, 
we in the Labor Department are proceeding on the thesis that realistic 
job preparation and assistance will be a significanb factor in the 
rehabilitation of offenders c We make no claim that such programs will 
wipe out recidivism or solve all the problems besetting corrections. 

We do believe, however, that a concerted effort to improve the employ- 
ability of offenders, and bring to them the rewards in terms of income 
and self respect that accoirpany useful work, can make a significant 
contribution in many areas. The very act of organizing such services for 
offenders, under the leadership of Federal agencies in many instances, 
mounts an attack on some of the larger pr^ ms which have been identi- 
fied — problems such as the isolation of tne criminal justice system 
from the community at large, the glaring inadequacy of personnel, 
especially in corrections, and the weakness of research programs. 
Certainly our efforts are conceived in the spirit demanded by the Crime 
Commission when it said .... “Officials of the criminal justice 
system must stop operating by tradition or rote. They must reexamine 
what they do . . .They must be willing to take risks in order to make 
advances. They must be bold.” 

The personnel running the Draper project have been bold and they 
have made advances. I am sure the same thing is true of the Hikers* 
Island, Lorton, and South Carolina projects about which we are going 
to hear. True, these undertakings have not been conducted by tradi- 
tional correctional personnel, but they have been designed and carried 
forth with the cooperation of correctional administrators as well as 
many other groups. And this way of cooperation, we are beginning to 
appreciate, is the proper path for assuring fruitful outcomes. That 
is why we have come together, five public agency systems in six States 
along with Federal staff, to exchange information and accumulated know- 
ledge and lay plans for future endeavors. 



rv.np,..i Background and Philosophy of federal Programs 



Before closing I should like to discuss briefly some aspects of 
the national manpower scene which may help to set the stage for us. 

As you know, we have since the beginning of the dec^ levels 

unprecedented sustained economic growth. EnploymOTt 

^d the overall unenployment rate is at the lowest level since l?53--the 
period of the Korean conflict. Job opport^ties have been brisk, a^ 

many job openings go unfilled for lack T 

To this eictent oonditiais are propitious for providing to offerers 
occupational training realistically geared to ”“P<«®"'. 
overcoming the traditional resistance of enployers to hiring workers 

•with “records.*' 

At the same time, it has never been clearer that there are in 
this country literally miUions of disadvantaged persons -- persons 
Sth t^iS tondioap^ of low educational attainment, cultural deprivation, 
S^^niti^ --^have profited very little from the 
I am sure you are familiar, at least in a general way> with 
to deal with this critical situation which 

oower Development and Traindng Act of 1962 the Economic Opportuni y 
Act of 196U,^the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act 
tf 19667 to nami only some of the key pieces of legislation of recent 
years vdiich are idiolly or in part manpower oriented. 

Insofar as solving tl^ problems of offenders is a p^t of a much 
lareer challenge to bring this disadvantaged segment of the total 
noD^ation into the mainstream of American life, the task may seem 
formidable. On the other hand there is a climate of opinion abro^ 
that facilitates the task. There is recognition that the al^viation o 
poor social conditions through elimination of slums and . 

Lbstandard education is a precondition to controlling crime. Ttoe is 
a new sensitivity to the value of training and basic education, of 
oounsellmg and better job development and 
the disadvantaged, whether they are in or out of prison. 
awareness of the necessity to experiment and innovate in order to 
adequate ways of coping with social problems, and of gu^^teeing peop 
the right to take advantage of newly opening opportunities. 

And so we see that body of wasted human potentialities called 
..offen^rs" is^ of several groups for whom our pursuit of an actxve 
manpower policy is most crucial. Our manpower policy may be sucoanotly 
stated as three fundamentsO. goals: 

— to develop to the full the abilities of our people 

— to create .jobs to make the most of those human abilities 

— to effectively match people and jobs 
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Realizing these goals with respect to people who have tended to be 
looked upon as pariahs will not be an easy task. 

In, passing let me observe that we, as members of a human and 
humane society, are not concerned solely with the resocialization of 
the occasional malf actor among us. We are deeply concerned to achieve 
an equitable restoration for our unfortunate . members who fall victim 
to criminal behavior. But that is another subject and not the focus 
of this conference. 



The Implications for Prison Inmate Training 



Finally, you will perhaps be interested in the broad outline of 
what lies ahead in manpower trends as a frame of reference for planning 
manpower programs for inmates. Population trends assure continuing 
rapid growth of the labor force, at the rate of about million a 
year to 1970 with more than a third of that growth concentrated among 
teenagers and young adults. We assume that a basically healthy economy 
will furnish enough Jobs to hold uneirployment to approximately the same 
proportions as at present. 

On the basis of projections of manpower requirements prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and evaluation of the likely progress of 
new technologies by the National Commission on Technology, Automation, 
and Economic Progress the industrial structure of employment in the 
years ahead is likely to reflect an extension of the basic patterns idiich 
have been emerging since World War II. Between 1961^ and 197^, farm 
employment will decline by 1 million while all other employment is 
increasing by some 19 million. Manpower requirements in the service 
sector — trade, finance, government, personal services, and transportation 
and public utilities «— are expected to increase more than twice as fast 
as in the goods producing industries — manufacturing, mining, and 
construction. Nevertheless, the latter should eaperience growth of 
about 17 percent over the period. 

Occupational requirements of the economy may be expected to 
change substantially as a result of the differential growth rates 
of industries and changing modes of production stemming from techno- 
logical progress. Concern has been expressed that employment oppor- 
tunities for laborers and other unskilled workers will be drastically 
curtailed. 3h fact, say the experts, in absolute terms the overall 
demand for less skilled workers will remain about the same, although 
it will decline somewhat as a percent to total. 

Over 3 million additional service workers will be required, and 
their share of total Jobs will rise. The greatest increase in employ- 
ment requirements will be for professional and technical workers. More 
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than U.5 million additional workers will be needed in these categories. 
The white-collar group as a whole is expected to expand by nearly 
two-fifths and constitute 1|8 percent of all manpower requirements by 

197 ^. 



These changes in occupational requiremaits have significant 
inmlications for certain groups in the labor force. For exanple, if 
nonwhite workers continue to hold the same proportion of jobs in 
occupation as they did in 196i^> the nonwhite unemployment rate in 1975 
would be more than ^ times that for the labor force as a whole rather 
than approximately twice as high as it is at present. E^n if the trend 
in upgrading the jobs of nonwhite workers continues at the same rate 
as the very real gains in recent years, the nonwhite unenployment rate 
in 1975 would still be about times that for the labor force as a whole. 
Thus, we not only have to do better than we have been doing, we must 
increase the rate of our improvement. Nonwhites must gain access to the 
rapidly growing higher skilled and white collar occupations at a much 
faster rate than in the recent past if their unenployment rate is to 
b© brought down to th© overall level# Likewise^ the unsatisfactori^ 
high rate of current youth unenployment will worsen unless utilization 

patterns change. 

The implications for corrections are clear. If we expect men 
and women who have gotten into trouble ~ for whatever the reasons — to 
reform their errant ways and ”go straight,” we must provide to them 
the motivation, the education, and the opportunity to participate ^ 
respectably in the working life of their Nation. As the changing job 
structure of the economy becomes ever more demanding of higher skills, 
so the preparation of all people for work must be elevated — must become 

more sophisticated. 



The challenging times in which we live and the nearness of our 

goal *’to guarantee to every man an opportunity to “unlock his own 

potential? to earn the satisfaction of standing on his own two feet, 
demand that we all give our very best to this quest. 

Thank You. 
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ADMINISTEIATION PROBLEMS OF M MDT PROGRM 



Dr. Howard A. Matthews 

Director, Division of Manpower Development and Training 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs, U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 

Introduction 



The topic on which I was asked to speak today is ’’Administration 
Problems of an MDT Pr i^am.” Let me be the fi-rst to admit that there 
are problems. It is difficult to achieve smooth administration of the 
MDTA. Nevertheless, I don’t want to talk about the "mechanical” problems 
proposals, the flow of cash, the unfamiliar line-item budget, the end- 
less forms, the certification of need, the intricacies of applying, 
the channels of communication, etc. These and others are problems that 
can be worked out. Although some of you who have come up against the 
inflexibility of your budget may not agree, MDT i^ a flexible program. 
Budgets can be and have been revised to meet altered circumstances. 

We insist on strict adherence to the budget so we may be assured that 
we are receiving the services — that is, that we are getting the manpower 
training— we have contracted fo:?. What I am saying is that we can solve 
the problems when they arise, whether at the federal, regional, state or 
local level. 

Your particular field of interest at the moment is manpower 
training in correctional ..institutions. The pressing need for such 
programs is but one of the vexing problems of designing an educational 
system that will serve the needs of people in the years ahead, people 
whom, in many instances, we know little about. Ours is a time when 
children do not live in the same type of world in which they were bom, 
nor will they die in the same type of world in which they grew up. 
Planning realistic programs of education in this rapidly changing com- 
plex is the real challenge of our times. We in MDT, concerned as we 
are with the people education hasn’t served well or at all, have the . 
opportunity and the obligation to be a real and active part of that 
planning and its iji5)lementation . It is about this that I want to talk 
to you today. 



Problems of Education vs. Problems of Status 



Often the real issues in education are hopelessly entangled with 
questions of status: the vocational schools seek academic recognition 

or some conparable insignia of respectability^ teachers of the standard 
academic subjects fight for their pre-eminence; some advocates of an 
educable elite resent the infringement of mass education; those committed 



to the research ideal oppose expenditure of time on other disciplines or 
in the pursuit of other vocational goals. And all types of institutions 
compete for students and for popular support. 

To a significant degree this struggle, like the disagreement among 
the writers on what to expect of tomorrow, has precipitated many ill-defined 
and untested terms and slogans that are now confusing and bewildering 
people. While within their own circles all educational groups are in 
disagreement over definitions, they ccaitinue to throw their vocabularies 
at each other as profoundly meaningful. 

"General education," when viewed functionally, is npt the opposite 
of "vocational education." The two are complementary and often are alike 
in kind differing only in purpose. Education functions vocationally 
when its purpose is the cultivation of skill in the actual performance 
of a previously determined task. If we continue to dissipate our energies 
as we do in some localities by arguing that general and vocational curricular 
offerings must be totally different and separately administered, we shall 
not be able to provide the 21st Century education we need now for adjusting 
to a rapidly changing economy. The conflict between the two functions 
is joined when concern for the one leads teachers and students to forget 
the irportance of the other. What really concerns us, then, is education 
and its several fimctions, with its function and its purposes being 
consistent. Education and change, like electricity, are easier to define 
in terms of their effects while in motion than they are in terms of their 
actual composition. 

Developing that 21st Century educational system for now— not 
tomorrow— is not easy. .The processes of applying new techniques to 
our systems of educaticai are not simple, since they require the over- 
turning of antiquated procedures and methods. We must learn to design 
progra]^ without regard for the conventional administrative (but not 
educational) conveniences of quarters, semesters, six-week or nine-week 
terms, camegie units and quarter-hour and semester-hour formulas, 
we mst learn to design differentiated curricula so that persons may 

employment or may progress to advanced school work 
without regard for the school calendar or the college catalogue. 



Specific Suggestions For Change 



educational needs of our society can be met only through 
the development of extensive and superior education whether in nursery, 
the university, or the prison. Several specific suggestions come to 
mind as we contemplate the challenges of tomorrow. 



Ik 



1, To iTnplement social change ^ all schools at levels imist 
be ab le to respond quickly and effectively to sudaen xecrmoiogic^ 

'I'ti Q y also provide educational eagponeacos ^no ina'ccer 
what' label is put on them) which will assist people in making both ^ 
long and short term adjustments to changing social economic conditions. 

2. More actj-ye and more coiq)rehensive educational planning by 
school officials in all types oi’ scnool aomiiistrative uni ts and ^ 
the leadership of the community must be nurtured. , in our system ox 
gny^flrpTnft-nt.j the people are sovereign and puDiic institutions are 
operated on their behalf. The school people who are making a positive 
influence on such forces for change as automation are those who 
continually seek the advice of the public—of business^ labor^ manage-* 
ment, agriculture, and other interested community forces. They are 
designing educational systems which s^e responsive to change and able 
to provide programs suited to the e*\erging needs of the community. 

One of the most justified criticisms of oii^' schools is that they 
fail to anticipate change and to take deliberate steps to prepare for 
it. Most of us, in spite of our word to the contrary, dielike change. 
We ODOOse it. Every improvement ever made was made reluctantly. 
Nothing new^is ever practical, or possible, until someone with broader 
vision than our own does that which cannot be done, using methods that 

will not work. 



3, Evaluation must be just as a of planning a 
co urse or program as is the hwsing of iF I we must ask ourselves how 
we know— really know—that our methods are achieving maximum reaults, 
and we must be able to redirect programs at any point in time our 
evaluations may suggest. Many teachers— -particularly those the 
post-high school level— not only do not know to what extent they are 
effective, they don*t care. Results of tests of their own maktog, 
which reflect not what the students know, but what teachers think 
is iirroortant, plus other factors, prevent careful analysis. Actually, 
with crowded classrooms and waiting lists for the few empty chairs, 
they do not have to care. 



The schools are not the only training agencies in society. But 
other agencies and organizations, labor unions and industry involved 
in apprenticeship programs and on-the-job training pro^ams should, 

the schools, be asking themselves questions. Is it possible, for 
instance, to accelerate certain apprenticeship programs or on-the-job 
training programs and to do in say three years what we are now 
convinced takes five? Some lessons w learned durtog and since World 
War II suggest that such things may indeed be possible. 
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1;. Education imist be available to individuals throughout their 
lives, orTt rails short or meeting tne measure or lus existence. Tile 
ability to manage cnange—wnetner to Keep up wiun hew devexopinemis in 
a profession or to retool for a new job--requires that education be 
available when needed. Access to education governs the pace at idiich 
new knowledge can be absorbed, at idiich adjustments can be made to new 
technologies and at which solutions can be reached to related social, 
political and economic problems. The lifelong learning process is cast 
in both formal and informal learning situations. Learning occurs not 
only in the public school classroom, the extension course, and the 
lecture series; it also takes place informally through individual reading, 
television programs, instruction on the assembly line, and even at the 
coffee break. I know of one school district which has a planned 
educational program played on school bus radios. 

A well balanced system of continuing public education must provide 
a comprehensive program of educational opportunity for persons with 
varying educational attainments in all areas of the state. The dropout 
must find a program which encourages re-entry to school, and the Ph. D. 
an opportunity to probe more deeply into a special field or to broaden 
his general background. Such possiblities require a system of education 
that is openended, with freedom for students to enter, to leave when 
alternative experiences seem more fruitful, and then to re-enter. 

Such a system can be a reality only through the coordinated efforts of 
public schools, community colleges, vocational schools, universities 
and enployers; The educational process— beginning at the most basic 
levels— should also seek to impress upon the individual that he must 
assume more responsibility than he has for continuing self-education 
and self -renewal for meaningful adaptation to a changing environment. 

5. There is a specif need for more e^ensive and intensive 
educational opportimities for those adults whose basic education is 
deficient. M^y of these people are virtually illiterate or otherwise 
seriously handicapped educationally. 

About 30 million members of the present labor force are without 
high school diplomas and eight million have not conpleted the eighth 
grade. One-sixth of American youth cannot qualify for military service 
because they are unable to pass a seventh grade equivalency test. Many 
other indicaitions of the need for adult education could be cited. 

Yet opportunities for adult basic education are few, and knowledge of 
how to overcome problems and how to teach adults is meager. There is 
need for the development of new approaches and techniques in this field. 

Imaginative efforts, however, in some communities have 'shown that 
obstacles can be overcome. Many diffident, disadvantaged adults can 
be motivated through such things as carefully arranged field' trips or 
excursions to museums, botanical gardens, businesses , and factories 
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which interest them. Such visits can be an integral part of the 
instructional process. 

In one Manpower Development and Training project in a large 
metropolitan area^ one of the motivational experiences for adults 
was a trip to the botanical gardens. Afterwards the participants 
were asked to write a few single sentences for the basic literacy 
class describing their l^ressicns of the trip. One middle-aged 
lady in the class^ idio for the first time in her life realized that 
such places in the community were for people like her^ told the story 
in one poignant sentence when she wrote ^ *'Now I have some idea what 
the Garden of Sden was like.'* 

6. Retraining should be expanded rapidly so that^ as an interim 
goals a significant percentage of the loc^ labor force is regained 
annu^y " The training provided thus far by the Manpower Developmsnt 
and Training Act has made an iir^ortant contribution but MDTA is still 
an experimental program. 

It is now clearly evident that the program should be expanded. 

With the labor markets tightening and the termination of jobs in 
many areas, the retraining feature of the Act can begin to prove 
its full worth. Here is a significant resource for assisting persons 
anticipating technological lay-off to make an easy and orderly transition 
to one of the several jobs they can hold in their lifetime. 

7. The Manpower Development and Training Act has demonstrated 
that significant capacity for training and retraining exists outside 
the public school fnaroeworl^ It has ^so uprooted some entrenched 
ideas about how long it takes for the American worker to develop the 
skills necessary for an entry-level job, or for entering apprentice- 
ship or on-the-job training at the job site of the en^loyer. There 
is increasing evidence that perhaps one of the most effective ways to 
retrain persons, whether they are displaced as a result of automation 
or whether they are the socially and economically disadvantaged who 
never had a real job, is through the cooperative education programs. 

In such a "person-centered program," the school accepts the responsi- 
bility for developing the remedial theory or content instruction that 
is best suited to a classroom situation and helps a potential employer 
develop the specific work skills at the job site. The total training 
responsibility, however, rests with the school. 



Conclusion 



To summarize, it has been far too common in our tradition of 
mass free education to ascribe inadequacies to supposed shortcomings 
of the individual student and to neglect adopting innovative education 
techniques to meet the needs or to overcome the limitations 
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of individuals c. Reducing economic barriers helps those who can succeed 
in response to the well-established techni(^es of formal education and 
training. It does little for those, either in or out of school, who 
cannot make effective use of established patterns and approaches to 
education. The task of expanding educational opportunity must focus 
then on adjusting the educational system to meet the needs of people 
who cannot be reached through the prevailing educational methods. 

Considerable experimentation siid research in applying computer 
and information technologies to educati(xial problems are underway. 

Much of what is being done bears on compensatory educational techniques 
for disadvantaged people in the labor force and on the development of 
a system of continuous, life-long education. 

Through newer techniques, a wider variety of individual learning 
patterns, behaviors, and motivations can be recognized and accommodated. 
The new technologies can also relieve teachers of mechanical and 
administrative chores so that they can spend more time helping individual 
students. 

In short, more educational programs of high quality must be made 
available for youth and adults. But let us not confuse the word 
“quality” with sophistication of course content. By "high quality 
programs" we msan programs with adequate resources, well-trained 
teachers, suitable buildings and appropriate curricula and educational 
methods. "High quality programs" are possible only through partner- 
ship involving appropriate agencies of the federal, state, and local 
governments.; private employers and trade associations 3 labor unions j 
and- the xdioie community. 
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the C0DNSEXIN6 PROCESS HI AH MDT PROC®AM 
FOR OFOTIDERS— EMPHASIS; PROBUBMS 

Paul V. Caybon 
Supervisor 

Counseling and Evaluation, MDT (E 8s D) Pro;5®ct 
Drcg>er Correctional Center 
Elmore, Alatama 



In order to discuss some of the prohleme encomter^ 

MOT counseling program, an attempt vlU he ^e to descr lhe hr lef^_ 
the counseling process— a process vhlch begins w en 
at Draper, and coirtlnues after Ms release from prtsw. » 
some coMept of the counseling process, he ^ i^erstaM^^t er^^^ 
problems presented, and can relate them to tte 

nfoeesfl Thirty minutes vill not permit me to go into details, but mayoe 
I can proroke some thought for dlscueslou In the woikshop vhlch follows. 



Overyiey of Counseling at Draper 



The counseling procese In the Draper MD® project Includes 
+<«ti testlnm vocational guidance, ps^vocatleael training, counseling 

^l^nt ak^lacement, and 
Wnto the f^ week after Inmates arrive at Draper, 

Mentation to the educational and 

tered an achievement test battery. These tso f 

couneelors and counselor-sv®port personnel opportunities to talk vlt 
inmates. Bq?lanatlons are given in detail sibou* how they may gain 
admission into the MOT program at Draper. 

Counselor-smpport personnel make a thowngh 
inmates' prison files to help counselors evaluate prlw er lm^ 
patterns, social and economic information, a^ o^r 
to determine the possibility of their admission Into the 
Usually, however, the Inowte Is assigned to prison labor at tMs pdirt. 
The classification officer has worked out a point system based . 

and brt«rtor. When ^ 

I^nts, he may i®pJy for one of the educational or vocation^ 

at Drsper. ^a^es school programs 

files plication with MOT, he Is personally Inteirtewed ^ 

Si^s^lasli akllls, personal-soel^ ^Hi^fo^.I'^^cupa. 
guidance, and counseling • The vorld of worlt ^ «si+ 4 S[«i 

tlonal fl3ms are viewed and discussed by the st\^ent. 
interest and aptitude testa are administered, the results of which are 

discussed with the student . 
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The recarulting process inrolyes all of the things vhlch I have 
described* The description illustrates a very Inportant point— contact 
in person* Printed announcements help, but they are not as effective 
for recruiting as personal contact and through that contact ve are 
giving guidance to many vho do not enter our vocational program* Some 
possess the skills for making a living, but need help in personal- 
social development* 

When prevocational students acquire basic education skills needed 
to enter the vocational training program, they may then make a choice of 
training* In order to help them determine the vocational area vhlch they 
vant to enter, they spend some time in each of the shops* There, the 
vocational instructors talk vith them concerning training— advantages and 
dlsadvanbages of each trade— and allow them to become familiar with tools 
and equipment* After this orientation, and further tc^ks with the voca- 
tional counselor, they make a final choice of training* 

?hmy stages have been set for the period of counseling during 
training * Counselors and instructors have personal, soclai, criminal, 
and other information as veil as test scores on each student before he 
enters vocational training* Student and counselor are already familiar 
vith each other* Remedial vork can begin Immediately, since deficiencies 
have already been diagnosed* Guided gro\q> interaction can be scheduled 
In advance* Counselors, vith advance information on each trainee, can 
begin immediate referrals, if needed, to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor and to the clinical psychologist* 

After the trainee begins vocational training, he often reveals 
problems to counselor vhlch he vas unwilling to reveal, heretofore- 
fearing that the problems would prevent his admission Into the program* 
One typical problem Is a detcdner (holdover) which is not recorded In 
his prison file, but may be momentarily filed* The Inmate will have to 
stand trial for a crime in addition to the one for which he is already 
serving time* 



Typical Problems of Counselaes 



To Illustrate some of the kinds of problems presented by counselees, 
some of the Introductory remarks made by counselees when they visit the 
counselor are quoted below* Consider each of these— keeping in mind that 
the counselee is a prisoner and cannot get outside to take action for 
himself* 

have just received a letter from home* Hy mother tells me that 
By wife is not treating my baby right* The baby is not getting the food 
it needs* She leaves it and runs around with other men* I'm going to 
escape and go home and set her straight* I can't concentrate on stu^ 
with all this happening at home*” 
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”I*vc dust rscelved & letter frooi the inilltsry finence officer which 
says that I owe them $78, which was overpaid to me while in the service. 

What do I do about It?” 



”I think m shop Instructor Is running me dofwn. I can*t seem to do 
anything right. Other *cons* can do things, but when I do the sane things, 

he picks on me." 



”I am worried about getting a parole. I have no parents. I lived 
in an orphan home until I got into trouble, and was put in the Boys 
Industrial School. The Parole Board requires a home program. How do I 
arrange this?” 

”I have dust received word that my mother is dying. Would you call 
the Warden and ask him If I could •50 home to see her?” 



”There*s an Inmate Inside who has sent me threatening messages. 

I*m not afraid of him, but I want to avoid trouble if possible, becauM 
I don't want to get put in the 'doghouse* and get kicked out of school, 
or lose ay chfuces for parole. Could I be transferred to another cell 

away from him?” 

A bricklaying student has been sent to the counselor's off ice by his 
Instructor. The trainee is complaining of stomach pains, Md s^s ttot 
he Is not able to mix mortar, or do any lifting. Ks record indicates 
that he has chronic psychosomatic Illnesses. The prison doctor knows him 
well, because of the many times he has reported for sick call. The 
counselor calls the doctor and asks his advice. The doctor says he is 
faking— to send him back to work. The boy insists that he 
is having an attack of appendicitis. There is no sictoocm In the ^ 
area. Inmates cannot be sent back Inside to go to bed unless the doctor 
says so. What action does the counselor take? 

"Here Is a notice ny mother sent me. It Is a notice from the 
draft board at HashviUe, Tennessee, to report yesterday. 



"I got a letter today from a lawyer, and he wants me to sign this 
form so ny wife can get a divorce. I don't want a divorce. 



"Tell me idiat this letter means.” The letter was from a collection 
agency trying to collect a debt of over $400 for a camera, jewelry, and 
clothes bought while in milltaiy service. 



"Should I answer this letter? It Is from my wife, but 
me she is having the best time of her life, and then she signs it darling 



If 



"Will you help me locate my father? His last known address was 
Butte, Montana. I have written more than once, bub received no reply* 
Hi letters have not been returned." 
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”I'm In troiible. I owe money to an innate inside^ and I*m telng 
threatened. Will yon write iqt mother to send me at least fifty dollars^ 
and if she doesn't hurry, it will double." 

"Here is a letter from Ma. She and Fa are fighting again. I have 
got to get out of here so I can look after them." 

"Can you help ne get ny tax refund? Here is hqt V«2 form. " 

"X wasonfeden^. prohati<m when X was eomrieted for these state 
charges. An I still making tine on the federal sentence?" 

"X lost four months' good time for fighting. Can you get my good 
time restored?" 

"X have a federal sentence for three years running concurrently 
with my state sentence. Cem you get me paroled from the federal sentence 
to coincide with the proposed state parole?" 



Counselor Activity Outside the Prison 



These situations have been described to give you insight into the 
problems MET prisoners have, and to point out the groups inside and 
outside prison with whom counselors must work in order to seek solutions. 
Counselors must work closely with prison authorities, instructors, state 
parole boards, federal parole boards, state and federal courts, welfare 
agencies, health agencies. Vocational Rehabilitation, state employment 
services, U. S. Department of Internal Revenue, U. S. military, etc. 
Contacts are made in person, by telephone, or by letter, depending upon 
the urgency of the action needed, and the accessibility of the cooperating 
agency. 

During the first few weeks of training, each trainee is scheduled 
for an individual counseling session. The primary purpose is to set the 
stage for further counseling, if needed. Other counseling sessions are 
either voluntary on the counselee's part, o^ by referral from the 
instructor. Warden, or others. Most trainees aek for counseling after 
the services and opportunities have been explained to them. 

Each training class is scheduled for a two-hour guided group 
interaction session each week. Discussions Involve grooming, attitude, 
budgeting money and time, Job application and interview, citizenship, 
and various problems conmon to prisoners. Discussions follow role-playing, 
film presentations, instructor-structured lessons, and talks by consultants 
who are invited to visit the class (cdcoholism agency, mental health, 
employment people, industrial Job and development personnel, and others). 
Following one of the earlier discussions, each trainee fills out a problems 
checklist, which serves as a guide for further guided group Interaction, 
and for the personal counselor's use. 



Bofoorc ffraduAitlon^ cflicli trftliicc Is intsrvisvcd l>y plsccmcxit 

officer* The purposes of this Interview are to nake plans fw release 
from prison— home program, J6b development and placement, arrange ^^sors 
if needed, and handle other problems of the approaching releasee. ^ 

Job development and placement officer and follow-^ 
involved in placement and follow-up* It is very Import^ thrt they get 
to know the trainee and his family before release to set the stage for 
foUov-up counseling* 

The follow-up personnel must begin their contacts as soon as possible 
after the offender’s release* The first 90 days are crucial for the ex- 
inmate* He has entered a world which may be totally foreign to 
Vhen feasible, the counselor takes the releasee to meet his parole officer 
and employer, and then helps to get him settled in his hone progr», 
which may be a boardinghouse* These things again set the stage for 
continuous follow-up. Close contact with the releasee, either through 
personal contact or contact with his parole officer , is a necessity* 
Tendencies toward recidivism should be attacked head on* It s *00 
late after the act has been committed. The follow-up counselors must 
maintain good relations with the parolee, his employer, family, and paro e 

officer. 



The counseling process at llraper MDT from irecrulting through basic ^ 
education, vocational training, and finally, foUow-\qp>has been descrl^ 
briefly. There have been many problems confronted by counselors in aii 
areas of the counseling process. Some of these problems, as well as the 
ways by which we have attempted to solve them, will be explored below. 



I, Shortage of Counseling Personnel 



The counseling staff of Draper HOT consists of one supervisor of 
counseling, who is also the supervisor of training, research, and evalua- 
tion; a personal-vocational counselor; three conibination Job placement 
and follow-up counselors; one siq^lementary instructor, who handles 
guided group interaction sessions; and one part-time clinical pfychol^lst, 
who works two days esuih month. With 1^0 trainees in prevocational 
vocational training who need on-site counsenng services, and approximately 
231 graduates located throughout the state (some out of state; who need 
continuous and Intensive foUcw-«® services, there are ^ 
to furnish the services needed. We have helped to alleviate thia problem 
in seversJL ways— four of which will be described here# 



College students, preferably Juniors, seniors, or gradu^e students 
studying guidance and counseling, have been employed as support-personnel 
for the counseling team. Forty-seven college students from fifteen 
dlffereub colleges and universities have been employed by either the 
Experimental Academic Project or MDT-forty have worked as 
prevocational and remedial Instructors, and seven have worked with the 
counseling team. They perform such duties as orienting new students. 
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administering and scoring various tests, making thoorough Investigations 
of the Inmates' flies, malntalnlzig complete records of student progress. 
Interviewing applicants and counselors, and a very Important activity- 
engaging the counselee In Informal, casual talk as a means of putting him 
at ease, and estahllshlng an openness to counseling. This latter function 
Is especially Important when performed hy an Interviewer who Is witV’fyig 
Inltlsd contact with potential counselees who may he hostile toward or 
apprehensive of counseling. College co«op students serve as successful 
role models with whom failure-prone Inmates can easily relate— sometimes 
more so than with older adults. 

Another solution to this problem has been the Involvement of 
Instructors and other staff members in the counseling process. Instructors 
have students In classes and shopwork for 30 hours each week— an excellent 

opportunity to desCL with problems common to the group. At first. Instructors 
were apprehensive of the role they should play In counseling— as one 

Instructor stated, "It's much easier just to send him to the counselor.” 

The clinical psychologist, who serves as consultant to the project, 
conducted several sessions with the whole staff, enphaslzlng how ecu:h could 
Involve himself In the counseling process. Personality development, 
cr imina l patterns, and Inmate characteristics were discussed at length. 

There were role-playing demonstrations actually Involving Instructors, 
counselors, college students, and other staff members. The psychologist 
also helped the staff to realize that they must be able to recognize 
when a trainee should be referred to a trained counselor. This training 
resulted In Instructors becoming more Involved, understanding the 
trainee, and discovering that the trainees became better students as a 
result of this Involvement. Trainees respond to an understsuidlng enpathetlc 
instructor, but will take advantage of overly sympathetic, bleeding heart 
do-gooders. This Is true of counselors as well. 

Last year, administrators from the State Yocatlonal Behabllltatlon 
Service, State Board of Corrections, and the Rehabilitation Research 
Foundation met to discuss the possibility of placing full-time vocational 
rehabilitation counselors within the prisons of Alabama. One was placed 
at Draper, and two at Atmcrre Prison. This has proven to be Invsiluable to 
MDT, as well as to Vocational Rehabilitation, and particularly to the 
Inmates who receive vocational rehabilitation services. Many of the MDT 
graduates have been placed In rehabilitation centers throughout the state. 
Such placement helps to provide support needed by releasees during the 
transitional adjustment period. Although the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor makes his services available to all Inmates at Draper who 
qualify, we consider him a definite member of our treatment team. MDT 
students are referred to him for therapy— physical., emotional, psychologlceCL, 
etc. Clinical psychologists, paid by Vocational Rehabilitation, conduct 
group therapy sessions weekly with the Inmates, MDT students Included. 

To help alleviate the burdens of the follow-up counselors In their 
work with releasees, we have Initiated a program to solicit and to use 
community sponsorship agencies and Individual sponsors. This program Is 
initiated through talks by staff members before various civic groups. 
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The Q>o&8QrlDg group selects cua individual sponsor who comes to the prison 
and meets the potential releasee. The sponsor is oriented to all phases 
of the prisoner's life. He discusses the Inmate vlth the Warden^ 
counselors ; MET staff members, and the potential releasee's parole officer. 
The sponsinr agrees to help secure a Joh, home program and other necessities 
for the releasee. He mill also spend time each week with the releasee 
In such activities as bowling, movies, sports activities, or visits to the 
sponsor's hone. This is a very limited description of this program. It 
has not been in effect long enough to draw any conclusions* 



TT. Multiple l^oiblems Vlthin the Convict 
Cuitw— Cautions to Counselors 



Within the convict culture, which definitely exists at Draper 
Correctional Center, one finds a convict who wants to be called a "solid" 
convict— one irtio speaks convict language and lives by an unwritten 
handed-down constitution preambled by phraseologies such as, "Thou shall 
not tell," or "Thou shall not rat> " and an economic system, which Is 
antl-laissez falre and more oriented to the code "do unto others before 
they do unto you." This very same code may be applied to the unashamed 
convict discussing his sex life with the naive counselor Just to shock 
him off his cushioned perch. A counselor must learn as soon as possible 
Just how all factions of the convict culture operate. He'd better not 
give a non-dlrected "uh huh" to a pointed question asked by a counselee, 
such as, "Have you ever 'shacked' with a 'slick?'" A counselor should 
pr6bab]y avoid the use of convict vernacular, but he definitely needs to 
understand it. It is not easy for a counselor to be enpathetic to all 
the problems which a counselee brings to him about institutional life, 
but in order to understand these problems, he must be knowledgeable about 
phases of prison life. These problems might be slightly exaggerated 
but they can present barriers to the counseling process. Guided group 
interaction will not be very effective If participants feel that there 
is a "rat" in the group. These barriers can be overcome; it takes time 
and the utilization of many techniques by the counselor. 



111. Recruiting 



Many of the problems encountered during the first year that MET 
was at Draper have been solved. The counseling process, which has been 
described, is an outgrowth of periodic solutions to the recruiting 
problems—partlcularly orientation and MET prevocational; however, the 
problem of prison maintenance conpetlng with our needs for enrollment was 
further conpUcated by recruitment of Inmates for the state trade school 
which began operation last year. Of the 621 inmates in residence at 
Draper, over 50 percent are enrolled in either the Eiqperimental Academic 
Project, sponsored by the Rational Institute of Mental Health; the META 
vocational and prevocational schools; or the State Trade School. This 



meaks veil for the vocational and educational rehahllitatlve eff^s 
being conducted at Draper, but creates a labor shortage for the prison 
system, which must earn at least 70 percent of Its financial sixpport. 
Inmates who could well qualify for the programs in operation at Draper 
are also the best rieks for road construction done by trusties. Such 
rood construction work is a major source of income for the prison system. 
Seml^mechanlzed farms furnish most of the food for the prisoners and 
r6qulr6 hundreds of prisoners for Istoor® Ve hEve cftrrled our recrultanenl# 
into other prisons of the state with some degree of success. This 
problem is understandable, and a solution seems sQmost Impossible, unless 
the Boaard of Corrections could be relnbursed for the amount of time the 
Inmates i^end in training. The competition for manpower means of course 
that we have had to take many inmates into the program whose predictability 
of success seemed extremely doubtful. However, we are an experimental 
project, and are willing to see what we can do with then. Even with these 
limitations on selection, we have had a low dropout and recidii'^sm rate- 
11 percent and 22 percent, respectively. 



IV. Job Placement and Follow-up 



Since job placement and development will be discussed in one of the 
later workshops, I shall not dwell on it here. Thus far, our foUow-up 
studies indicate that we have been able to place all the trainees who 
have graduated from MZ3T. Bnployers are satisfied with the work they do. 
The lack of money while in prison continues to be a problem for the 
releasee— particularly during the first few months after release— money ^ 
for clothes, tools, room and board, least until he "gets on his feet. 
This problem has been greatly alleviated through aid from the Labor 
Mobility Project of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. Money has been fu^shed 
to trainees who sure relocating in areas where there are training-related 
jobs available. However, money does not seem to be the total solution. 
After extensive and Intensive efforts to make money management, time 
budgeting, and other personal-social developments real to the students, 
we find that these efforts do not always carry over to the free world 
spontaneously. Our graduates do well on the job, but get into trouble 
during their leisure hours* There seems to be a strong correlation 
between inability to adjust and length of time spent in institutions. 

Some have spent more years inside institutions than they have outside. 

They have little concept of "free world living," and quite often will 
intentionally violate parole so that they will be returned to the Ufe 
which they understand. These people need a transitlo.2al adjustment 
period with intensive guidance and more training over a long enough period 
to enable them to accept the outside world and to learn to cope with 
problems rather than to run away from them. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING VERSUS MAINTENANCE 
AND OTHER PRISON WORK PROGRAMS 



Wesley D. Pointer 

Training Coordinator, National Committee Ch^dren and 
Youth’s "Project Challenge" at Lorton Youth Center 

Lorton, Virginia 



It is with much pleasure that I speak to you this morning on a 
subject that raises serious iir5)licatioris for management and organization 
of manpower and development training programs in correctional institutions* 

Both in the past and at present, the interrelationship of vocational 
education and training and prison maintenance, production and other work 
programs has been amorphous and obscure* Behind this issue and contrib- 
uting to its obscurity lies an issue which has been debated by the more 
enlightened since society first conceived the idea of locking up its 
law-breakers * 

The original theory was sin5>le enough. Men who violate society’s 
laws are removed from society, partly as pimishment and partly to 
eliminate at least temporarily their freedom to repeat the violation* 

No such siii5)le justification for irr5)risonment can be acceptable to modem 
corrections although a great many of the nation’s prisons are still 
operated as though punishment and security were their only functions * 
Unless there comes a time idien all offenses are made punishable by 
death or life inprisonment without parole, the correctional apparatus 
must gear itself to the inevitability of the offender’s return to the 
community* 



Problems in Traditional Prison Work and Training Programs 



From a historical perspective, divergent trends and confusion of 
goals have plagued the development of prison work and training programs* 

One trend reflects the attitude that prison labor should be looked upon 
as different from labor in general. In keeping with the punitive philosophy 
or ideology, prison labor is thought of as a necessary part 

repressive confinement* Labor is seen as punishment and as an obligation 
itrposed on the prisoner* His hard labor is deprived of the dignity md 
incentives of labor in general* His work becomes an '.i/tivity which isolates 
him from the rest of society* The deterrence and rt .Xlitative rational- 
izations for punishment prescribe hard work at lowest; levels of skill* 

Even with the rise of humanitarian concern for th^ lot of the prisoner, 
the opportunity to work was advocated in the spii*it of charity to help the 
prisoner avoid the moral and physical degradation of idleness^ even the 
humanitarians did not seek to end the differentiation between labor behind 
bars and labor in the community. 
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The second trend has been toward improvement of prison labor 
conditions and increased concern that prison en5)loyinent should play 
a part in rehabilitation of character. The aim here is to prepare 
the inmate for a constructive life after release, ^d prison labor 
is viewed as an activity intended to reduce the alienation of the 
offender from society. Tasks are related to the inmate *s self-interest 
and vocational instruction is used to develop occupational skills and 
work motivation. 



Work and prison labor programs, viewed from this perspective, 
are largely an outgrowth of the philosopl!^ of punishment, with gradual 
shift of emphasis to the role of a "filler" to prevent undue idleness. 
Vocational training and education, in contrast, are ref lections of social 
science Influence and products of the philosophy of rehabilitation. 
Maintenance, production and other work programs, even today in many^ 
institutions, are geared almost exclusively to operating and maintaining 
the institution and the system. Rehabilitation in such programs is 
subordinated and often any benefit to the individual inmate is quite 
incidental. 



Prison labor and training programs have also been viewed as 
something to be used to help balance the institution's budget. 
Increasing acceptance of the state use system may be viewed as an 
adjustment of prison administration to the pressure of critics of 
prison conpetition with free labor. Being able to cite reductions of 
governmental costs through prison industries may also be viewed as 
a factor in meeting criticism. 



An affluent society sometimes economizes in the wrong places^ 
a most short-sighted kind of money-saving is that which cuts down on 
the rehabilitation work in our correctional institutions ^ . 

and which negates rehabilitative efforts as the price for budget 

balancing. 



The cost to society of such economy was indicated in a report 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation released in early 1966. A study 
of 6,900 former inmates released in 1963 showed that 40 percent of 
them were arrested for new crimes in their first two years of freedom. 

A more recent report from the Federal Bureau of Prisons on a follow-up 
study of releasees from the District of Col\imbia*s Lorton Youth Center 
over a longer period of time indicates a 78 percent recidivi^ rate. 
These statistics are closely related to another: "possibly fewer tto 

9 percent of the people now in prisons and reformatories ^e receiv:mg 
training for jobs they can continue when they get out." The authority 
for the latter figure is Charles S. Prigmore, former Executive Director 
of the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training. Dr. 
Prigmore further noted that "even the best correction^ systems are 
giving only about 20 percent of their inmates usable job training. 
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These statistics constitute a serious indictment of our correctional 
institutions and are particularly disturbing in the light of research 
findings by Dr* Daniel Glaser in his five and one-half year study and 
evaluation of American correctional programs. 



Good Vocational Training is Desired by Inmates 



Dr. Glaser’s survey based on extensive interviewing of inmates of 
state and federal correctional institutions indicates that vocational 
education and trade training is the major concern of those confined in 
institutions. Dr. Glaser observes: "Even granting the probable tendency 

of inmates to try to describe themselves favorably, it is of interest 
that, considering all interviews collectively, learning a trade or in 
other ways prepau*ing for a better job opportunity outside a prison was 
the first interest of most inmates at every prison studied. . .This is 
consistent with ...the findings in every conqparable inquiry on other 
coirponents of our project which suggest that the predominant concern of 
most federal offenders is with their economic problems.”^ 

It is apparent that many inmates see vocational training as the 
only rehabilitative or constructive activity the institution has to offer. 
Frequently they will ask for trade training when they will ask for 
nothing else. It is therefore often an entering wedge to reach a man 
through other phases of the program. It has been observed that many 
inmates placed in training and work programs which interest them rapidly 
develop work skills, gain self-respect, and gradually begin to think more 
of a future at that occupation than of a return to criminal behavior. 

In many instances it is the skill acquired in prison which is responsible 
for changed attitudes and outlook. These observations are documented 
further by several relevant conclusions drawn by Dr. Glaser. His research 
indicates that approximately 90 percent of the inmates released from 
correctional institutions profess a desire to ”go straight.” While it 
is difficult to assess the sincerity of these intentions, it is apparent 
that they are rapidly dissipated as a result of the many difficulties 
and pressures of post-release adjustment. A second conclusion relevant 
to this discussion is Dr. Glaser’s finding that a major factor in the 
rehabilitation of offenders is the opportunity for application of skills 
developed from institutional training in post-release employment.^ 



1 Glaser, Daniel, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole 
System. The Bobbs Merrill Co., Inc., New tork, 196/, p. 11^ 

2 Ibid, p. Ihl-lhQ 
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Prison Training is Not Related to Social Needs 



There are few aspects of institutional life that are further 
removed from the realities of modem society than the vocational and 
■ occupational training programs. For the most part they are geared to 
the organisational needs and requirements of the prison system rather 
than the individual needs of the offender or the needs of the social 
system itself. In many instances, the reluctance of the correctional 
institution to encourage a more effective dialogue with the community 
and the overriding concern for security have created a condition of 
stagnation. The relative isolation resulting has led to the perpetuation 
of unimaginative programs, disregard for new processes or methodic and 
adherence to worn out traditions. 

Industrial training is still heavily oriented toward production. 
Indeed, if this training has any relation to the outside world it is 
generally to the philosophy of the counting house - that is the purely 
financial proposition that the function of correctional industry is 
scQely to provide needed prison goods or goods for state consumption at 
' production costs con5)arable to or lower than those of private industry. 
Instead of being concerned with training schedules, prison industry is 
concerned primarily with production schedules. 

We have long recognized the role of functional literacy in the 
rehabilitation process, but in many instances our correctional industrial 
training programs have not yet recognized the role of functional, market- 
able Job skills. 

We have long recognized the role of home and social environment 
in the rehabilitation of the parolee, but our correctional industrial 
programs have failed to assess fully or often even consider the role 
of economic environment - though we frequently see its effects in the 
form of revoked paroles and high recidivism rates. 

In a society that demands increasingly coir5>lex skills from those 
who would compete successfully, our correctional vocational and occupational 
training programs continue to prepare men for low value single skills 
or in skills that a rapidly changing technology is fast erasing. 

Production and maintenance type programs are frequently under 
the gun to meet production costs or work schedules. Because of this 
pressure, many supervisors feel they can’t afford to take the ti.me 
for training. Many correctional vocational or work supervisors reflect 
the attitude that anything that keeps the inmate occupied is good in 
itself and that training inmates in skills directly related to the needs 
of private industry is an e:qpensive and expendable frill. 
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Pr.-i.Qnn Work Should Meet Economic Standards of Free Societ^r 



xrJUs£src;i'?rsT.“r.r2 

in the industrial comraunity. Opposition from ?-sUtutions 

Se°oS^ized^S on' 

^^;,'^^orciSnt ^d ^S°!S^stration of Justi^^^^^^ promise of 

“r easing long standing restrictions on prison 
-inrin«?tries 3ii one recommendation aimed at improvement of 
^aS trataSg and correctional 
that: "States should work together and mth the 

to institute modem correctiona-1 industries prograins a-i^d a 
^Phabilitation of offenders through instilliJig good work habits and 
siSe anfFederal laws lestrict^g the sale of prison-mde 

products should be modified or repealed. 

In some of the larger more diversified state correctional progr^ 

and in^Tetoai Bu^au of Prisons, Y'^^^'^^-^'Inst^Sie^^lhelSg^r 
hensive and realistic industrial tra(te is possibl . ® 

Sle^d es4Sshing 

” Parti oiuation bv organized labor and management provides 

4 better, more realistic 4eistanding 

,..*,c£rss‘:.';SiSt 5“jsrs.ssr;r “ 

CSeerSg Sd state-use industries respectively. As a consequence, 

v*lle theoretically they make up part of the ^^keeplng 

effort of the system, funotionaUy their primary ooncem is wi^ 
the institution^ operation and reducing costs of institutional c^e. 
Efforts are seldom made to provide for meaningful integration of *1^®® 

vo4ional education. Indeed no such "frg®^ 2^®*:°“ 
=h™n dbrattemoted until the goals and functional objectives of these 
program are citified and a b^anoed and oo^lementary plm “ ^®®®®"® 
to achieve more consistency with the overall purpose ys 



3 The President* s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administoation 
of Justice, The Challenge of Grjjne in a Fre e Society, U. S. Gov. Print- 
ing Office, Wash*, D* cT, 1967^ P» 17^ 
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A Problem; Salary and Status Difference Between 
Vocational Instructors and Work Supervisors 



In institutions having vocational education coi»5)onents staff 
problems arise frequently from salary and status differentials between 
vocational instructors and maintenance and work supervisors. While 
ostensibly both are charged with instructional and training responsi- 
bilities, certification requirements and the short supply of vocational 
training specialists necessitate higher pay schedules to facilitate 
recruitment and retention of personnel. Salaries for vocational and 
work supervisors are generally much less and this together with real or 
imagined status differentials contributes to estrangement, jealousy 
and often the development of insularity and competition between these 
programs . 

The definition of purposes, goals, and objectives and the 
establishment of priorities governing the relationship between vocational 
training and education, and maintenance and production programs within 

the institutions are responsibilities of correctional management. The 
obscurity and confusion which result from the divergent and often 
conflicting ideologies which underlie this relationship demand careful 
and continuous analysis and assessment. Once the issues have been care- 
fully analyzed there is need for the establishment of an effective 
organizational plan, with adequate resources and strong effective 
leadership, which can best develop and adapt itself to achieving the 
established objectives. Failure on the part of correctional administrators 
to come to grips with the dilemma often posed between institutional 
work and training programs will result in tugs and pulls between these 
programs and confusion of roles and responsibilities by those responsible 
for directing and executing these activities. 



■Analyzing Training Value and 
Manpower Requirements of Maintenance 



A vital consideration in the management of the relationship 
between training or vocational education and other work programs 
involves a careful study and analysis of the training needs of the 
inmates and the training value and manpower requirements of maintenance 
and other work programs. 

Correctional management has applied management analysis techniques 
to problems of manpower or staff utilization. Standard formulas have 
been developed for correctional officer deployment through the use of 
procedures such as the post- trick analysis. Other formulas have been 
developed for casework staffing patterns, etc. Seldom however, does 
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one find an institution which concerns itself with developing realistic 
formulas for utilization of inmates in maintenance and work operations. 
Quota sheets for squad assignments are usually available but all too 
often are based on convenience factors rather than realistic assessment 
of manpower requirements. 

Based on such a study, and assuming the existence of a relatively 
well developed and diversified vocational education and training program, 
maintenance and institutional needs assignments could be reduced to the 
minimum requirements. Maintenance work and repair activities are both 
genuine forms of labor and have their counterparts in the employment 
market of the free community. These activities offer genuine training 
value provided they are well organized and kept within reasonable limits. 
These assignments could be tied in, where possible, with training and 
vocational education. The few remaining unskilled tasks can if necessary 
be performed in rotation by all inmates. 

Existing institutional maintenance operations are often heavily 
overmanned with several highly skilled men doing most of the work, while 
unskilled trainees look on. Brick masonry training is an exair 5 )le of an 
area which frequently is tied closely to institutional needs. A few 
experienced highly skilled masons carry out assigned tasks in maintenance 
and new construction with a large number of unskilled trainees mix^g 
mortar or performing other unskilled jobs and seldom participating in 
those areas of training which offer opportunities for real skill develop- 
ment. The practice of exploiting inefficient labor or overcrowding^ 
assignments results in inferior workmanship, encourages waste, and is 
generally antithetical to the development of good work habits and 
motivation toward the acquisition of skills . According to the Manual 
of Correctional Standards of the American Correctional Association 
usually no more than 25 percent of the inmate population should be 
assigned to maintenance operation.^ This percentage, it is noted, 
will vary depending on such factors as size of institution, its physical 
arrangement, type of inmate, etc. It would seem that with the trend 
toward automated equipment in our more modern institutions, maintenance 
assignments could be reduced to approximately 10 percent. 

I think of one institution where only recently, one third of 
the inmate population was assigned to the culinary division. 

Assuming the acceptance of the goal of rehabilitation, the interests 
of the inmates and of their vocational training should not be subordinated 
to the purpose of maintaining the institution. 



U The American Correctional Association, Manual of Correctional 
Standards ^ third edition, 1966, p. 398 
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staff Development of Institutional Personnel 



Indoctrination of training personnel who have functioned within 
the framework of institutional production and maintenance operations 
for long periods of time is at best a difficult task. The use of 
modem methods of instruction requires directed efforts toward up-grading 
of personnel and more eiT5)hasis on in-service-training and staff develop- 
ment. Here again conflicting goals and philosophies bring about 
resistance to much needed change. It is characteristic of corrections 
that change comes in small increments and the development of more effective 
programs is often impeded by the heavy hand of tradition. 

Sanger Powers, Director of Wisconsin Division of Corrections, 
in his Presidential address to the American Correctional Association 
has described well this inertia so characteristic of the field: 

'•We, along with the prisoners, all too often become institution- 
alized, accustomed to a given way of doing things, threatened 
by change, preferring routine to thinking, satisfied to do 
today as we did yesterday, to do tomorrow what we did today. 

We have been able in a rapidly changing world to keep alive at 
least some remnants of the good old days, some nostalgic 
correctional Shangri-las behind stone walls where we have been 
successful in slowing the march of time and progress.. .The 
all-too-prevalent philosophy 'Don't stick your neck out,' 
the fear of being labelled 'troublemaker' by superiors 
steeped in the pervasive presence of the past, have deprived 
the corrections field of many solid contributions from sound 
thinking corrections workers. I know all of you must share my 
impatience at this sort of thing, with those who find it 
easier to criticize than create, at the reasons one constantly 
hears why a new program or procedure won't work — 'We're too 
small,' or 'We're too big for that kind of operation'; 'The 
public won't buy it*; 'It isn't in the budget'; *We never did 
it that way before’; 'It'll never work'; or 'Some egghead in 
the front office must have thought this one up.' It would 
be refreshing at times to see the same degree of imagination 
and resourcefulness applied to maki^ things work as is applied 
to finding reasons why they won't. "5 

The pressures toward conformity and the discouragement of 
"rate busting" is all too prevalent in institutional work and training 
programs. There is often considerable pressure exerted by other 
instructional or supervisory staff on those who show initiative and ^ 
unusual efforts to develop training aspects of their progr^s. This is 
particularly true in those institutional, vocational training programs 
which evolve primarily from maintenance- oriented activities. 



5 Powers, Sanger "Contradictions in Corrections-A Critique" American 
Journal of Correction, Vol. 23, #6, Nov-Dec 1961, p. 6-7 









On the other hand, there are many vocational and work super- 
visors who extend themselves beyond the call of duty in order to 
preserve training aspects of their programs* In this case, the 
system provides the in?)ediment to change and creates a climate which 
discourages individual initiative and effective rehabilitation. 

Pressures place! on supervisors or instructors to meet work schedules 
often result in their putting aside or disregarding training outlines, 
lesson plans, evaluations of trainee performance and other considerations 
so vital to an organized program of trade training. 

I recall a situation related to me by the vocational supervisor 
of an institutional plumbing shop. TiJhile plumbing is geared to 
maintenance it is billed by this particular institution as trade 
training. The instructor in this instance had been striving to 
provide a rotating and diversified training experience for all men 
assigned to his unit and had shown unusual initiative in clinging to 
the important training aspects of his program. Recently however, ^ 
he had been forced because of the ever increasing demands of institutional 
needs, to give up most of his classroom instruction and resort to 
scoring examinations at home in his off-duty time* 



Need a Greater Use of Community Training 
and Supportive Resources 



With the limitations imposed by the unrealities and artificiality 
of the institutional environment, the relative success of correctional 
vocational training programs of the future will be Isu^gely related to 
efforts made to utilize more effectively the training resources and 
supportive services of the community. liJhile an imaginative and vital 
vocational education and training program is extremely important within 
the institution, community based programs will provide the thrust of 
the future in the development of correctional programs. Corrections 
have been rather cautious about trying this coiranunity-centered appoach 
and perhaps have been additionally slowed by the feeling of many in 
the community that a certain amount of punishment must be involved in 
the control of offenders. Punishment unfortunately is often equated 
with imprisonment. Again the conflicting ideologies which characterize 
society’s reaction to crime and the offender operate to impede progress 
in the field. Community-based corrections, expanded work release 
programs ,and training furloughs hold promise of providing an expansive 
and potent dimension to the extension of institutional training programs. 



The Approach of Pro.ject Challenge 



For the past nine months Project Challenge, an experimental and 
demonstration project sponsored by the National Committee for Children 
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and Youth under a Department of Labor contract, and aimed at providing 
occupational training, counseling and community follow-up services for 
youthful offenders at the Lorton Youth Center, Lorton, Virginia, has 
been attempting to find the answers to some of the issues posed here 
today. The program has as its target population 170 inmates from the 
Washington, D. C. area, a largely urban Negro' population, age. 18-26, 
whose lack of adequate education and training woiild mdce them unable to 
profit from routine institutional vocational training and work programs. 

The vocational training aspect of the program involves systematic 
application of both theoretical and practical work carried out without 
concern for productivity but with emphasis on apprenticeship which will 
permit the inmate upon release to make direct entry into a given occupation 
or trade. Practical work and on- the- Job training are supplemented by 
classes on theory and a basic educational program featuring rapid 
remediation through the use of experimental materials developed Jointly 
by the project and the George Washington University Educational Research 
Center. Remedial education, vocational talent materials and tutorial 
services by VISTA Volunteers are used concurrently with vocational 
training to upgrade the educational level of the men. Directed efforts 
have been made to involve those inmates whose academic deficiencies 
have excluded them from access to useful training under traditional 
institutional programs and toward the involvement of those inmates 
who have presented chronic disciplinary problems in the institution. 



Developing Cooperation with Private Business and Industry 



A primary thrust in the vocational training program has been 
the active solicitation and cooperation of local industry in preparing 
outlines and teaching plans, and providing consultation which serves to 
keep the program geared to the labor demands of the business and 
industrial community. 

As a related effort the project has initiated steps to form 
a working committee to include business and industry representatives 
with leadership to be provided by the apprenticeship council. The 
functions of this committee would be to provide advice on space and 
equipment requirements, and continuous assessment of training programs 
in terms of acceptability to particular trades. 

Early in the project it became apparent that in order to maintain 
the integrity of training, particularly in those areas idiich parallel 
maintenance operations and institutional needs activities, it was 
necessary to make continuous assessment of the relationship between 
our training and these aspects of the ongoing institutional program. 

We have learned that in the interest of meeting the service and maintenance 
demands of the institution, training may well be consumed unless there 
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is an established mechanism for regulating and evaluating the training 
value of various maintenance projects as they relate to the ultimate 
goals of the program# Throughout the program we have made a continuous 
and deliberate effort to shift program emphasis away from institutional 
needs. It is our observation^ although at this particular point in the 
program we are without enpirical substantiating data^ that the success 
and effectiveness of correctional institutional training programs is in 
no small way related to the extent to which the program design and 
in^jlementation can be removed from the influence of pressures and 
demands of institutional maintenance operations. 

Production problems discussed earlier in their relaticaiship to 
vocational training have not affected the operation of our project since 
the Youth Center at present has no program or facilities for institutional 
industrial operations. 

Line staff of maintenance and production programs in institutions 
have been handicapped by the relative isolation of their operations 
from the rapidly changing technology and changing requirements of the 
labor market. This situation has been made more acute by the lack of 
support in terms of equipment and other resources required to make 
the chan ge from programs largely designed to reduce idleness and 
maintain the system to gear institutional management programs to problems 
of rehabilitation. 

As part of staff development and training, and as a vehicle to 
promote more effective dialogue between institutional training and the 
business, industrial and governmental community. Project Challenge has 
encouraged and supported instructor participation in trade and professional 
organizations. We have found this participation to be vital to the 
development of effective training programs. In addition, benefits accrue 
in terms of expanded job opportunities for trainees and ui5)roved 
i^iStructor morale and performance . Professional and trade organizations 
offer excellent forums for enphasizing the mutual benefits of cooperative 
programs between institutions, business and industry . We are continuously 
impressed with the eager response of business, government and industry 
to assist in curriculum development and help in meeting equipment needs. 



Developing Intensive Training 



Program emphasis is on intensified or accelerated training geared 
to sentences which average 18-20 months. Sentencing is indeterminate 
under the Federal Youth Corrections Act with mandatory parole after 
i|. years. Based on our project experience and assuming a reasonable 
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rate of release, accelerated vocational programs appear to be most 
effective in youthful offender institutions. Such intensified programs 
are geared more toward the inclination of youthful inmates to respond 
more favorably to short range goals. 

Initial project planning anticipated early approval of work 
release and training furloughs for those ready for advance apprentice 
level training. Approval for these programs has not yet been obtained. 

Prior to the inception of Project Challenge, graduates of 
institutional training usually were funneled back into institutional 
maintenance operations and into assignments largely unrelated to train- 
ing. Operating with a refreshing degree of autonomy, the project has 
acted as catalyst in establishing new means of utilization which serve 
to further the skill development of those corpleting training. A 
welding unit has been created and an automotive servicing unit is now 
being organized. Services in this area previo:"»sly were performed at 
other institutions or by cadremen. 

To capitalize further on aptitudes and skill developed, the 
project has experimented with the use of graduates as lead men to help 
with the training of new groups. This approach has been most effective 
in several training areas. This aspect of omt program closely parallels 
Draper's inmate service corps. 

Other innovative features of the project concerning new approaches 
to staffing and supportive services in institutions will be described 
this afternoon in Mr. Leiberg's presentation. 






THE USE OF NOEPROFESSIONAXS AND SERVICE 
VOLUNTEERS IN CORRECTIONS 

Leon G. LeiUerg 

Director, National Coinmittee for Children and 
Youth’s "Project Challenge" at Lorton Youth Center 

Lorton, Virginia 



It is a pleasure to he here today to speak on a subject few 
correctional systems are as yet willing to consider seriously: The 

Role of the Nonprofessional Indigenous Worker in Corrections. ' 

It is also fitting at this time to thank the Manpower Administration 
for making it possible for this conference to take place. As has been 
true in the past, and I sincerely hope it will be true in the future, 
the Manpower Administration provides not only funds but encouragement 
and support by its policy of attenuating to find new ways and new 
solutions to some of the long-standing labor problems that have beset 
our society. 

In an age of immense prosperity and opportunities for those who 
have the credentials, this policy has helped to make members in good 
standing of many thousands who otherwise would have lived an unfulfilled 

promise. 

In recent times, an increasing number of articles and a book or 
two have commented on the need for the utilization of indigenous workers 
in the many fields of social endeavor, mainly because of the growing 
shortages of skilled and qualified workers in an expanding area of need. 
The examples that have been made possible by federal funding and the 
support of groups in many cities bear witness to the effectiveness, the 
dedication, and the whole-hearted participation of those who for too 
long have been kept on the fringes of employment by lack of academics 
and the possession of police records, but have been permitted by virtue 
of changed circumstances to demonstrate contributions few believed 
possible. 



Corrections Cautious About Using 
Nonprofessionals or Ex-lnmates ~ 



Corrections, as a field, has been cautious about raising the 
subject for fear of opening a Pandora’s Box of problems. These concep- 
tions and misconceptions have been aptly described in years past by 
Dr. Marvin Wolfgang, a professor of sociology at the University 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Wolfgang wrote in his pamphlet "Crime and Race, 
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published by the Institute of Human Relations Press tbat^ "We can now 
afford to be more ooptimlstlc because we are coming to recognize that 
some of the forces leading to crime and delinquency may be subject to 
control* A child Is not destined to become delinquent as Is an acorn 
a tree. But there are forces that determine his chances for successful 
or stunted growth." The development of organized movements to Increase 
the opportunities of all Is an Index of society's awareness of these 
differences between what Sheldon Glueck calls "destiny and destination." 

The national Committee on Suployment of Touth^ In a pas^hlet 
published In 1966 by the United States Department of Health, Education f 
and Welfcure, Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, dis- 
cusses at length roles for nooprofesslonals In corrections* Bnphasls 
is given to the need to assess naxq»ower requirements and how to determine 
Job functions while suggesting that new methods of staff selection 
seem appropriate to utilize all potential sources for staff. 

Particular reference Is made to the successful utilization of ex-offenders 
In the New York State Division for Youth, particularly in the after-care 
program. 

When Project Challenge started to plan Its program at the Iiorton 
Youth Center In Virginia, the realities of the Institutional e:q?erience 
were stU too familiar. It seemed at the time that those living In the 
institution and those charged with their siqoervlslon not only had very 
little In common, but also that a wide gulf s^arated them, as If the 
aspirations and needs of one group were totally alien to the other. 

This growing estrangement between those Incarcerated and the persons 
charged with the responsibility of guarding them Is paralleled by the 
distrust and hostility faced by law enforcement officers In most of the 
large urban centers. 

We believe that this pattern Is not Irreversible and that the key 
to good citizenship Is, to some extent, the exanq>le provided by Individuals 
who have chosen not to break the law, although originating from the 
same urban ghetto as the violators* 

Examples of positive leadership developed among the underprivileged 
in programs sponsored by the U* S. Government point the way to the belief 
that alienation is not so total as to preclude any productive dialogue 
cooperation between the power Erbructure and the masses* 

The Ebderal Civil Service Commission has broken ground In Its 
efforts to provide Jobs for those who have had brushes with the law at 
some point in their lives, and private businesses are being encouraged 
to hire individuals with evidence of skills, but possessing police 
records. The federal bonding program is a good illustration of the start 
of the government's desire to make room for a substantial percentage 
of individuals who must become part of the mainstream. 

Corrections has not been receptive to the Idea of hiring people 
with criminal records on the assumption that custodial problems would 
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be magnified *by the introduction of contraband and by possible friction 
developing among its tradition-oriented line staff, nblle problems of 
management ¥Ould occur if the subprofessional were given an opening to 
the system* 



Pressures for Changing Tradition are Growing 



The growing shortage of qualified personnel in the correctional 
systene of large urban areas is, however, beginning to pose serious 
problems in reqpect to the staffing patterns of these institutions, and 
affects their programs; vocational shops remain idle, activities cannot 
take place* 

The purely custodial responsibilities have by and large been held 
by :.3rsonnel whose outlook and Ideology is not prone to provide for 
effective change, outside the narrow limits of supervision, of men con- 
fined behind a perimeter of walls and towers* Therefore the regions of 
decision-making and innovation in corrections have been inhabited by 
the professional in the field idio is reluctant to deviate from the very 
narrow path of tradition. The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower 
and Training will help, I am sure, to produce greater flexibility and 
encourage innovations which will produce better services. 

Arthur Pearl and JTahk RLessman, co-authors of "Mental Health of 
the Poor,” recognized that "there will always be resistance to overcome 
even if resistance reflects .no more than inertia* Resistance is overcome 
only when there is pressure for chsuiige*" This month, in the latest issue 
of "Social Case Work," the official publication of the Pamlly Service 
Association of America and a most consea^vatlve publication, the training of 
indigenous community leaders for employment in social work has surfaced 
as a possibility worthy of consideration without fear on the part of the 
professional social worker* 

This concept was eiqplored successfully^ by the Center for louth Studies 
of Howard University in Washington, D* C*, with delinquent and generally 
antisocial youth who had been selected randomly for training, and were 
placed in job slots previously left unfilled. These individuals have 
proven themselves to be the key element in bridging the gulf of misunder- 
standing. This was by virtue of their own example and their interpretation 
that social improvement was possible and that the system does provide 
the oppoort unity for access* I believe that it is individuals such as 
these who will, when trained and motivated, provide far better support 
by exasple to the criminal than correctional officers will manage to do. 

The Rational Coumilttee for Children and Youth in its program at 
the Lorton Youth Center in Virginia, hao attempted to demonstrate that 
unorthodoxy can produce excellent results* The attempt consisted of 
several different ways to Incorporate individuals with varying skills and 
experience levels, as well as those having cr iminal records, into a 
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program geared to the youthful offender in a correctional institution* 

Ve believe that the results are sufficiently encouraging to warrant a 
close Iodic by all those who have charge of administrative hiring policies 
in the field. 



The Lorton Bgperiment Vith 
Nonprofesslonai Indigenous Staff 



The experiment at Lorton included! 

1* The hiring of instructors who did not have teaching licenses 
and whose c:]g 9 erlence and educational achievements were far removed from 
the traditional education requirements* Instructors were hired on the 
basis first of all of knowledge of their field> and secondly, because 
it was felt that their example would provide the necessary iagpetus for 
Iniprovement hecause of their identification with the target population* 

It is evident that not all instructors have performed at the same level 
of achievement, but they have performed as a groip at a very high level 
and with better results than the traditional vocational supervisors 
operating ^thin the institutions, who have been unable to establish the 
kind of relationship we believe to be essential, to obtadn positive change* 

2* Counseling personnel were selected with the motive to provide as 
vide a spectrum of education and background as possible within the limited 
positions open in our project. Here also, individuals with records and 
without advanced education were working side-by-side with counselors in 
possession of advanced susademic credentials* In every Instance the work 
performed has been of an extremely high caliber, and demonstration of 
total involvement the standard norm* The reason for this good reception 
and excellent performance may be the fact that credentials were not made 
public to the institutional staff* 

3* Project Challenge, in addition to experimenting with paid non- 
professional staff members, also broke ground in the utilization of service 
volunteers in corrections* We saw yesterday the contribution the college 
coa^s has made here at the Draper CorrectlonsQ. Center* We have seen their 
dedication and we have seen the conditions under which they perform, but 
they are baslcsQly related to and si^portlve of the system, which is 
authoritarian and controlling. The service volunteers utilized with 
Project Challenge have a basic orientation which is inmate-directed and 
often tines at odds with the concept of prisons* Both groups make a 
substantial contribution and assist in providing for effective rehabilitation. 



The VISTA Program at Lorton 

Our VISTA.S, for the first time in a correctional Institution, 
participate on a continuous and full-time schedule both within and without 
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the Institution* This involvement is reflected in the wide rsage of 
VISTd actdvlties at thcf Center: academic tutoring, discussion groivs, 
soeiodituna^ individual counseling^ driver education^ Instktiction In 
experimental remedial education materials^ a courie la Kegro hlstpp!,-a"*^‘ 
music appreciation grous, a drama section^ and an art e^sa*' ""Other projects 
sue in the planning stage ^ including a Gavel Club^ a Debate Clu3>^ a college 
scholarship program^ a tutoring program involving comaunlty volunteers^ and 
a creative writing class* This list Illustrates the attenpt made to reach 
the men in a variety cr ways^ often using new and unorthodox techniques, " 
and both individual and group approaches* 

The key to success in the VISTA, program lies In changing the 
individual' s attitude toward knowledge* If a man can be maide to feel the 
excitement of learning, It is a significant contribution to his develop- 
ment regardless of the quantity of material absorbed in the process* 
Acconplishlng this, however, is not a one-sided affair; the men have much 
to offer if only they are consulted and listened to* Underlying all VISICA 
activities is the philosophy that a man will not have the propver motivation 
for learning if he is subjected constantly to an emasculating monologue* 

By providing a dialogue, the Volunteers have been able to adapt their 
approach to the needs aM desires of the men, thereby achieving a degree 
of effectiveness that a formal, luopersonal, institutionalized program 
could not hope to attain* Following is a brief discussion of problems 
and progress in several of the VISTA activities* 



Tutoring 



Evening and weekend tutoring by the Volunteers fills an Important 
void in the Touth Center education program* KCCI vocational courses 
require at least six hours a day of the trainee's time, preventing him 
from attending the institution' s regular classes, and non-NCCT men who 
require individual attention find the institution program Inadequate* Most 
of the tutoring is done on a small group basis in which the individual 
receives more attention than would be possible in a classroom setting but 
has the added excitement of group feedback and interaction* VISTAs feel 
that it is Important to keep the groiQ)s small enough to allow individual 
relationships between butor and student to develop* It has often been 
the cash that a student will participate in such activities with needs 
other than simply academic instruction* 

Remedial reading instruction, conducted b^ 4ike Bohen, answers a 
vital need for the many Youth Center students who were school drop-outs at 
an esurly age* Inadequate financing, however, has prevented this activity 
from becoming optimally effective* The lack of a satisfactory graded 
progress system and an insufficient variety of materials are major deficien- 
cies. Two good graded progress publications are available from the Daubach 
Literacy Fund, Inc*, but one, a weekly newi^sper called News for You , does 
not accommodate the reader who is below the third grade level; and the other, 
a set of six hooks for the functional Illiterate, called Building Your 
T,rmg^vige Power, cost'” $8*00 per set and Is usable only once* Newspapers 
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and magazines, vlille partially satisfying the variety requirement, are only 
vorthwhile for men who aa?e at the fourth or fifth grade reading level* 

Peter Howell and Hhrris Neuman are engaged in math tutoring. Several 
of their students learned fractions for the first time while in this pro- 
gram despite many years spent in the District of Columhia school system* 

Now they handle problems of algebraic substitution with ease* They are 
exan5»les of the many men at the Youth Center who are unable to produce in 
a classroom situation but rei^ond well -to individual or small gro\^ treatment* 



Discussion Gb?oups 



VISTA discussion groups are hindered by a problem that is endemic to 
the institution— the difficulty of achieving integrated participation in 
voluntary activities* No matter how far ranging a discussion it invariably 
returns to the subject of race relations but, with the gro\Q)s coBoprised 
almost entirely of Negroes, this question does not receive the balanced, 
frank, and healthy exchange of views it requires* Despite this handicap, 
the groups frequently generate stimulating said enlightening discusoions of 
Inportant issues, issues that would not ordinarily get the individual 
attention or comprehensive examination this activity provides. 

The movie discussion group, conducted by Ron Woods and Mike Bohen, 
meets weekly to view amd discuss various social dilemmas portrayed on the 
screen. At one particularly interesting session, a film about drug addiction 
entitled "The Riddle,” was shown to an audience of about 60 men— well above 
the usual turnout* The film was an excellent one for discussion due to its 
short length and the fact that it wasn*t blatantly moralistic. Only ten 
men remained after the screening but they were asked to express their 
comments into a tape recorder* It was the first time a recorder had been 
Introduced into a discussion group and it turned out to be the hit of the 
evening* One of the men acted as group leader, directing conversational 
traffic with the microphone, and a dynamic discussion of the film ensued for 
more than two hours* The men were fascinated by the machine and asked if 
it would be used in the proposed Gavel Club and debating groups* The 
willingness of the men to epeak into a recorder and participate in a 
critique of the feedback bodes well for the future of public peaking 
activities at the Center* 

Peter Howell moderates a short story appreciation group* The short 
story is an ideal subject for literary discussion due to its brevity and 
the ease with which it csui be reproduced* At first this activity got off 
to a slow start because of the reluctance of participants to read aloud 
before the group* This obstacle was overcome by a change In procedure j now 
the men read the stories dxaring their free ';lme and limit group discussions 
to critiques of the assigned residing* This activity now shows promise of 
living up to its great potentlsJ.* 
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Soclodrana, Drama 



Sociodrama drama'tics are two activities handled hy Harris Neunan* 
Soclodrana is a form of group "therapy” in which problems brought up by 
individual members are examined throu^ role playing. The nan who presents 
the problem not only plays himself but takes his turn in portraying other 
people involved in or affected by the situation. By assuming another 
person’s position in relation to the problem, a nan is often able to gain 
a more objective view of his own condition. 

Though sociodrp^ja got off to a good start, attendance and interest have 
declined in recen"'* - * ■^3. Mr. Neuman attributes this to the fact ttot 
sociodrama can bo tlireatening to a man* s conrplacency and view of him- 
self. Another dif'P -jlty stems from a climate at the Youth Center which 
inhibits the frank discussion of personal problems. 

It is difficult to assess the future of sociodrama but it has the 
potential to become a valuable rehabilitative vehicle. In its short 
existence it has taken the wind out of several potentially dangerous 
situations and has proven to be an effective means of enabling a man to 
luok at himself with some semblance of objectivity. 

The Drama Club is currently working on a production of "The Connection," 
a two-act play by Jack Gelber. When this activity first started, it was 
difficult to get the men to conttit themselves to regular rehearsals. In an 
atten^t to give them a better understanding of the theater, Mr. Neuman 
invited the Garrick Players, a professional repertory company from 
Washington, D. C., to perform at the Center. Almost 100 men attended 
their performance of "The .iarriage Proposal," a two-act commedy by Anton 
Chekhov. For most it was their first eaperience with live theater and 
they thoroughly enjoyed it. Mr. Gerald Slavick, leader of the Flayers, 
was so pleased with audience recponse in a question and answer session 
following the show that he extended the men an open invitation to attend 
regular perfomsuices of his compsuiy at their downtown theater. Five ^n 
subsequently attended the group’s presentation of "John Brown's Body, 
and other trips are planned. Mr. Neuman reports that this e^osure to 
live theater, in addition to broadening t' . men culturally, has renewed 
and intensified their interest in drama activities at the Center. 



Music Appreciation > Art 



The music appreciation activity iw going well, with Peter Eowell 
e 3 q>erbly mixing blues, jazz, and rock ’n roll for his group every Thursday 
evening. In connection with this activity he has found that many men 
would learn to play a musical instrument but there is a shortage 
instruments and a ccnplete absence of qualified music teachers at the Center. 
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Miss Nancy Cover, an art student at American University accepted 
Peter Howell *s levitation to teach painting at the Youth Center for two 
hours each Saturday afternoon* It Is a popular activity and an Inportant 
one; there are many men. at the Center with axtlstlc talents who never 
before had the*<epp6xi;unlty or encouragement to esipress tjemselves** Nhen 
another teacher Is found, the art class will be e:q?anded to Include clay 
sculpturing* 

In the foregoing review of VISTA activities, several characteristics 
of the Youth Center population were evident: the men are predo min a nt ly 
Negroes, school dropouts, and products of culturally and econcmlcally 
deprived backgrounds* It Is obvious that such a group will not benefit 
readily from the usual institutional programs* They must be reached by 
unorthodox methods and specialized subject matter, at least as supple- 
ments to a formalized education schedule* Following are several recommenda- 
tions, based on VIHEA experience, for providing ^uch a program at the 
ljuth Center: 



Reconanendatlons For Future Activity 



1. The education process at the Youth Center should become more 
personalized and responsive to the needs of the Individual* This might 
be accoopllshed by hiring more teachers but a more economlccLl and effective 
procedure would be to invite conmunlty volunteers to the Center for evening 
and weekend tutorial work s^lar to that now provided by VISTA* A coopera- 
tive program could he established, for exasple, with the D* C* Teacher* s 
College whereby the college would supply students for tutorial work on a 
paid or an earned credit basis* Aside from the obvious advantages to the 
Center, this arrangement would provide the future teachers flrst-heuod 
expe 2 ?ience with the deficiencies of the present District school system as 
reflected In the Youth Center population* 

2* Another beneficial change would be the Initiation of a conoprehen- 
slve Negro culture program at the Center* Dy decreasing the feelings of 
alienation, frustration, and inferiority that are intensified by prison 
life, such a program could prove to be a valuable rehabilitative stimulus* 

Here again the Institution could turn to the resources of the 
community for assistance: the New School of Afro-American Thought, the 
African Institute, Howard University, or the NAACP* Some might argue that 
such a program would onily intensify an already volatile racial situation 
at the Center; others that the men would not be Interested In anything not 
directly related to sex, parole, or a good-paying Job upon release* VISTA 
experience with a course In Negro history has been Just the opposite: the 
men hunger for things of the mind, and find the rich heritage of the Negro 
race a source of pride and an Inducement to change and emulation* 






3 . A third reccmmendation involves implementing the suggestions 
presented in Hoohed on Boohs Jby Fader and Schaevitz. This hook describes 
an experimental program at the J* Msucey Boys Training School of Mlchigani 
in vhich ordinary textbooks and library volumes vere replaced with paper- 
back books covering a vide variety of subjects. The reading material was 
then displayed on drug-store type racks throughout the institution for use 
at the men’s convenience. The eacperiment was a phenomenal success at Maxey 
where, before its Inception, high school age students were reading at the 
fourth grade level and shorwed little interest in progressing. The secret 
of its success was the provision of easy access to attractively illustrated, 
paperbound books and variety in subject matter. The Youth Center is present- 
ly moving in the direction of making reading a pleasurable and voluntary 
experience for the men and it is hoped that this progress continues. 

Hooked on Books would be a useful guideline to Inplementing such a program 
fully. 



Conclusion 



This hrief report does not exhaust by any means YISEA involvement 
at the Youth Center, nothing has been said about the work of Volunteers 
Martha Epstein amd Beth ViUlaiiis in job development and placements and 
little has been mentioned about the amount of time i^ent on home visits 
and Individual contacts. Much of the Volunteers* time at the Center is 
i^ent simply talking with the men and listening to them. Such seemingly 
idle conversation plays an important role in developing constructive human 
relationships. Often it leads to something really significant— something 
a man had on his mind and wanted to say for a long time but couldn’t until 
he felt it was the right moment. 

The Importcuit ai^ect of Volunteers* Involvement at the Center is that 
they face the men positively and never stoop to downgrade or belittle them. 
They work unce' singly to help the men to view themselves as constructive 
hunan beings; the men in turn help the VISTAs to ”ke^ the faith. ** 

This ”volunteer for all seasons** relates closely to the needs of the 
Inmates rather than to the needs of the administration, and- can reduce ex- 
plosive issues when the correctional line staff feels threatened by such 
a demonstration. Also, the presence of the Volunteers in an environment 
where 92 percent of tl ,. population originated in the urban ghetto was at 
first subject to much mistrust. It was as if the population expected that 
after the initial confrontation these Volunteers would quickly lose interest. 
Their sm^rlse at discovering that the dedication, the Interest and the 
sincerity of this non-authoritarian groip was not lim ited to a few hours 
but remained constant, eventually convinced all but the dlehards that we 
were meaning business. 

^ Berkeley Medallion, $.50. Berkeley Corporation, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York, New York 10010 
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A few words are necessaa^ “to point out that the rei^onslblllty for 
selection and training, as well as for recruitment of VISEAs was handled 
in Its entirety hy the VISTA, program which does not provide the experience 
or the training methods which would assure a high percentage of successful 
placements* In this respect, we cannot he emphatic enough in urging on 
the Office of Economic Opportunity that criteria for recruitment and 
selection as well as de-selection he strengthened and ruthlessly enforced. 

It is much less painful to the individual and much less dangerous to the 
program for an individual who becomes obviously threatened by involvement 
with a population conplstely out of his sphere of earoerience to be 
directed to a program more in keeping with his ability and talents. He 
should not be deployed by sheer virtue of administrative inertia into a 
situation which can be extremely dangerous and self -destructive. The 
culture shock which Jolts the Volunteer once he has taken hold in the 
program can become a very painful experience. But casualties are to be 
esspected in such a program j routines are disturbed and many sacred cows 
resettled to less green pastures. Hot all Volunteers are able to take 
the strain nor have the stamina to work long hours six days a week* 

Many of the young male Volunteers presently serving throughout the 
United States possess high moral qualifications as well as a genuine 
desire to serve their country, but it is also true that many of these 
young Individuals possess (as was found in a representative group) a sense 
of rebellion against authority as presently constituted, in addition to 
their ejqpectations that their service will keep them outside the reach 
of the induction centers. Such non-conforming and strong-willed individuals 
require need the best supervision if their role is to be effective 
and their help useful. Time has to be set aside for their training, and 
the c^portunity provided for constructive dialogue. Honesty to a ll 
concerned requires the elimination of those who cannot maintain objectivity 
or who over-identify. Despite these quallf ication% the example and the 
dedication of VISTA Volunteers to give one year of their lives is not 
lost emd does much to help restore to a brighter luster the often dimmed 
hope that society really cares* 



JOB DEVELOEMEKT AMD PIACEMEMT OP THE EX-OFPENDER 
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Introduction 



I must begin by devel^rjjing a fairly elaborate frame of reference. 

It is quite possible that as I do this many of you may wonder why I 
insist on taking time to tell you things you eiLready know. The answer 
is that it is precisely because we are familiar with certain items of 
information that I want bo review and make sure that they are considered 
and fitted into a coordinated scheme that will help us set goals. 

Pamlllar ideas and bits of information often receive only casual 
attention Just because they are familiar. As a result^ Ir^ortant mean- 
ings may be passed over too quickly to have the Ispact required for success. 

Subsequently^ this initial failure to attend to the obvious and 
familiar leads to failure in final outcomes. This is the reason for the 
careful step-by-st^ count down that is followed in preparing to send 
one of our astronauts into i^ace. It is also the basic rationale under- 
lying the design of programed Instruction which is central in the Draper 
program. Finally, I am inclined to believe that many of the difficulties 
encountered in fitting offenders into effective relationships with the 
world of work arise because we have not planned effectively around 
familiar factors. 



Necessity to Set Meaningful Goals 



If we are going anywhere with Job development and placement 
activities we must set meemingful goals. 

The average offender entering the labor market fr"^ Jail or <on 
faces greater enq>loyment problems than cm average worker undertaking a 
change in status in the world of work. In saying this, I am not suggesting 
that the primary difficulty lies in the fact that he has a crimlnsG. 
history. This is always an issue, but in many cases it will not be the 
most significant problem to be addressed in helping him to make a solid 
vocational adjustment. If I focus too narrowly on the implication of 
his criminality, I may not give proper eu^hasis to the fact that the 
offender's problems did not begin when he entered the correctional 







Institution. On the whole, the people who are In our jails and prisons 
are more pooily educated than the general population, a majority having 
left school at an early age. Before coming to jail and after their 
return to the community they are likely to live In meurginal, impoverished, 
culturally deprived sections of the community. Their previous employment 
record is i^oradic, a sequence of short-term jobs Interspersed with 
frequent periods of unen5>lQyment. When they have worked, the jobs are 
likely to be low- skilled and low-pay. Pew are equipped to compete 
successfully In today’s job market. The jobs for which they qualify are 
decreasing In numbers because of technological advance and changes In 
the occupational structure. Not only Is the number of jobs decreasing, 
but because more young workers are entering the market, the conpetltlon 
for entry-level jobs Is tougher. In addition, educational and training 
requirements for good jobs are getting higher. 

Young adults entering the labor market from jail are likely to be 
excluded from a choice of good jobs primarily because they are non-white, 
poorly educated, culturally Impoverished and different, and secondarily 
because they have criminal histories and jail records. This Is the 
perfective from which a job developer should work. 



The Offender Stands Alone 



For the most part, the young offender is quite alone in his search 
for work* His family and friends may be interested, but they are not 
likely to be a very helpful resource; ordinarily they are struggling with 
many of the same handicaps besetting him. Thus, the young offender is 
reduced In resources, since family and friends constitute the major source 
of job-getting in our economy. 

Most people would agree that it is highly important for an ex-offender 
to have a good job. Most people would have synpathy for the problems he 
faces and would be inclined to agree that he should have a chance to 
prove himself. But in the vast majority of cases no one is willing to 
take the risk, and there is no agency with power and f eclflc ref onsi- 
bility to pro^de such an opportunity. 

Private socisd agencies are reluctant to deal with this difficult 
population. They have long waiting lists and priorities for service are 
generedly given to applicants who do not have a prison or jail history. 
Public social agencies are only slightly more accessible. Ref onslbllity 
for helping socially handicapped people is so divided among several 
public agencies that it is easy to overlook the fact that no one has 
ref onsibility for handling the continuing deleterious effects of incar- 
ceration. Parole, where available, is oriented toward surveillance and 
community protection, not toward service for the parolee. The Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation may help, if it is established that the 
offender is handicapped— but drug addicts and alcoholics have not been 
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defined as handicapped, and these often are factors 
The Welfare Department deals with welfare needs. . .Public Health with 
health needs. . .the Enployment Service may repr for 
of these agencies 'has re^onsihility to help the released offender wi . 
the unique handicap he continues to carry. I want to suggest that the 
Job developer should fill this gap. However, if the task of Job develop- 
ment is defined in a limited fashion, e.g., to getting the released 
offender a Job, any Job— the criticsil problem of social handicap may 
never be h&mdledw 



Release Hot R estoration ^to Society 
but Legal Reinsertion 



Supposedly the released offender has paid for his crime. ^It is 
jjnplied that punishment is complete when the offender has paid 
certain number of days and nights of )iis life and that he may be restored 
to society with a "clean slate.” Legally, this may be reasonably true, 
but in the reality of social relationships it is false. Release from 
Jail or prison is often Just a matter of "letting go”-nothing more. It 
is more appropriate to describe most release procedures as legal reinser- 
tions rather than as restorations to society. For the majority of people 
sentenced to Jail, public responsibility is deemed to be ended when a 
sentence has been served to conpletion. The barred doors of the Jail are 
opened and the erstwhile prisoner is ejected, albeit with willing^ss on 
his part, into the community. • At Rikers Island, for exanqple, it has 
been the practice to give the man a bologna sandwich and 25p as 
being released so that he has "something” to eat and can make one tele- 
phone call and buy one subway token. This assumes an acceptan^ frOT 
society and a relationship with others in the community that onen does 
not squBure with the facts. 



The Program at Rikers Island 



It is because these "reinserting" activities are so prevalent and 
pofcentially destructive to individuals and to society that w® have 
developed the ideas and programs of the Social Restoration Research Center. 
We believe there is a need for a tested philosophy of transitional 
management and for the development of strategies, tactics and tecbi^ques 
for helping many groups and Individuals in our society who are leaving 
one social structure or conanunity of ea^erience, and who are seeking to 
establish or re-establish themselves in another social structure 
community of ideas, beliefs, social e:q>ectancies and practices/^ ^ 

are concerned with all sorts of people in transition: migrants, hlds 

leaving school to enter the world of work, people leaving Jail, peopw 
leaving hoj^ltals, people leaving the military, etc. The dyn^<« of 
transitiem of each of these groups are strikingly similar, «sd—wtiat is 
more pertinent to our present discussion— the problems of entering the 
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vorld of vork, the harriers they encounter, the anxieties they express 
and the help required to develop a satisfactory solution are also quite 
similar. So, at the SRRC, *we have come to perceive the role of the job 
developer as a manager of transition . 

This philosophy and various strategies, tactics and techniques for 
its Implementlon can he Illustrated hy telling you about the Restoration 
of Youth Through Training Project. 

Basically, the Restoration of Youth Through Training Project (RYT) 
vas an e:^erlment designed to test the proposition that recidivism could 
he reduced hy (l) rsdslng ewployahlUty levels of young offenders leaving 
jail, (2) placing them in worik situations where existing labor market 
demands future growth potentlsJ. lowered the risk of uneaploynient , and 
(3) providing them with access to supportive services In the community 
that would help then stay at work. The project was funded hy a c«»tract 
with the Office of Mhiqpower Research of the U. S. Department of labor. 



RYT believed that levels of eagployahllity, quality of work and 
opportunity for advancement at work are linportant determinants of status, 
personality and social role^ including such social roles as "delinquent 
and "criminal." In addition, RYT believed that the tendency of many 
young offenders to revert to criminal, patterns of living after release 
from jail may be associated with factors of work and occi^atlon that 
operate to restrict certain groups and Individuals to extremely low levels 
of employment. 



ttoployahility Not the Problem 
hut De^ ^d Jobs 



Frequently, the delinquent and criminal population have been 
labeled as unemployable. Strictly peaking, it would he Inpreclse to 
term these men "unemployable” since numbers of short-term, low-paying;, 
mediocre jobs are availahle to them. To the extent that they can find 
a job— no matter how marginal— they are not truly unemployable. The 
point is that many of these availahle jobs eue dead-ends. The real 
issues of employability for ex-inmates of jails and prisons are some- 
times lost or glossed over by casual assumptions that willing men can 
always find work and that most low-paying jobs can he used as stepping 
stones to better jobs. Some low-paying jobs aie entries to better work, 
others lead nowhere. The two possibilities should not he confused. Also, 
even when a career ladder is present, the steps and requirements to ensure 
movement and promotion may not he i^urceived. 
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Society Pushes Offenders Into Low-level Jobs 



By defining the Issues and goals of RYT in terms of raising the 
level of employability, RYT vas undertaking to break a traditional pattern 
of operation vhich tends to push young offenders into low-level jobs and 
to maintain them there. A defeatist philosophy colors the community’s 
approach to job placement and social mobility for these young people. 

This is illustrated by a widespread practice of employment counselors 
who are so pessimistic about the chances for placement that they tend 
to advise young offender clients to aim for objectives which admittedly 
8tre below their potential, but which are called “realistic” because 
openings are available. Unfortunately, some aspects of current parole 
practice also tend to reinforce such attitudes. Parole rules often 
require offenders to have jobs before they can be considered for release 
on parole. Not many good jobs can be negotiated from inside the jail. 
Further, parole rules make it clear that steady work habits will be 
taken as evidence of reformation and periods of unemployment will be 
questioned. Whenever rules such as these are applied rigidly, there is 
a tendency for both parolee and parole officer to be preoccupied with 
superficial evidence that the parolee has been working every day rather 
than with quality and future potential of employment. Often there 
seems to be no leeway for exploration and development such as would be 
expected and allowed for an ordinary youth. As a result, young parolees 
frequently wind up in the jobs that are easiest to find-- jobs as delivery 
boys, messengers, dishwashers, counter boys, bus boys, etc. 

Youth entering the world of work generally start with inherently 
less stable and less satisfying jobs. They lack experience and seniority. 
With seasonal or economic fluctuations they are the first to be lald-off . 
In the beginning of their working careers they ure uncertain about where 
they want to work and what kind of work they want to do. Searching and 
shifting from job to job is usual, and periods of joblessness are almost 
inevitable if they are motivated to improve their status. However, 
despite the fact that such problems of transition are not unique to 
persons coming from jail, society seems less accepting of the ex-inmate 
and less inclined to grant him such flexibility and time to work out a 
stable adjustment. Therefore, the young ex-inmate not only starts with 
dead-end jobs, but since he does not have the freedom, security, informa- 
tion, or perQ>cctive to press for other options, he tends to stay at the 
same level. If he is willing, it is possible for him to be almost 
continuously employed in a series of menial jobs. 



Marginal Jobs Encourage Recidivism 



Such “steadiness” can be misleading in its apparent promise for 
reducing recidivism. Under certain circumstances, for exanqple, it may 
only mask a slow, insidious progression toward further delinquency. 

It may postpone, but not really prevent. While a small, steady income 
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undouLbtcdly eases sene pressures^ and regu l a r a't'texidance at work would 
protaTaly reduce the amount of free time in which delinquency might occur, 
there is evidence that these factors by themselves do not offset the 
influence of other more potent factors. Sutherland and Cressey, for 
exaapls, have argued that low prestige, low pay, and teBsporary, short- 
term Jobs tend to root disadvantaged youth in a milieu where they are 
exposed to excessive criminogenic stresses. Further, steady employ- 
ment In a mai'glnal occupation tends to be identifying and confirming of 
nsrginallty. Over an extended period of time such identification and 
confirpation may destroy capacities necessary for the develoopmcnt of 
-effective self -management. Although social class and sub-cultural values 
introduce tone vaplations, effective self-management as an adult, without 
intervention freia social agencies. Is dependent in large part ^on 
the. success that the adult has in getting enough money to meet his needs, 
to pi^ his bills and to care for those who are dependent \xgon him. 

Thusi wsaatployed recipient of welfare funds is apt to be less in 
control of his Ufe as ^ result of his way of getting money. Many 
aspects of his life now come under scrutiny, evaluation and planning 
by others. Where and how he and his family live , what the money 
givea hi* shouM be spent for, whether he should be allowed to have 
mors children, etc., all become natters of public concern and subject 
to varying dagrsea of public control. 



Society Treats An Offender Differently 



cooditloQs operate in the life of the criminal. Different 
of reference exist fet the apprehended offender and the undetected 
offender. Tbit peraoa who Is caught and convicted is legally and socially 
amsigned a differeot status. People and the camunity expect that he 
will behave differently, ^cause such social expectations are psycho- 
lORleaUly pusaifiil and sure arpreaied broadly and concretely in social 
erganisatloii ini dsdly «pertencea, the apprehended offender does behave 
dlffanwtfcly- PiaedoJdLcally, crlsanals and delinquents are the pr^'^cts 
of t ivt social systaaui and institutions used to identify and correct them. 
As a resiOt of the peculiar ssslgnnent of law-enforcement. Judicial pro- 
cedures and correctloiial agenclea, vibllt they control criminals they also 
amiinfecture them* 

' Many of the philosophies and proced\a?es of social, educsctional, and 
eebDOBlfi Ifistitutlone In American society need to be overhauled to provide 
a better baala for preventing crime and delinquency. This is a large- 
smsXa. 'leng^raage undertalcing, in the meantime, there is a need for 
SMller, alddLs^Tsoge p r o ggim s to deal effectively with the current state 
of affdlra, ettpansate fesr already existing prior deprivation nd to 
sadijifle pireaeist haodiesps faced by disadvantaged sectors of society. This 
la the level at Which HST was focused. 



TISKEerimBa, E. A Cireisty, D., Principles of Criainology , 

Lipplncoit Go«, f%ilcago, 195!>i PP 19^*19^ 
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undoul 3 ted 3 y eases some pressures, and regular attendance at work would 
prolatly reduce the amount of free time in which delinquency might occur, 
there is evidence that these factors by themselves do not offset the 
influence of other more potent factors. Sutherland and Cressey, for 
example, have argued that low prestige, low pay, and tenporary, short- 
term jobs tend to root disadvantaged youth in a milieu where they are 
e:qp08ed to excessive criminogenic stresses.^ Further, steady employ- 
ment in a marginal occupation tends to he identifying an d confirming of 
marginallty. Over an extended period of time such identl.flcatlon and 
conflimaticn may destroy capacities necessary for the development of 
-effective self -management. Although social class and sub-cui^ural values 
introduce some variations, effective self -management as an adult, without 
Interventldn freia social egencles, is dependent in large part upon 
the. success, that the adult has in getting enough money to meet his needs, 
to pay his Mils and to care for those who are dependent ipon him. 

Thus,, ah ima^ployed recipient of welfare funds is apt to be less in 
control of his life as a result of his way of getting money. Many 
aspects of his life now come under scrutiny, eval\iatlon and plsmnlng 
hy others. Where and how he and his family live 9 what the money 
given, him should be spent for, whether he should he allowed to have 
more children, etc., all become matters of public concern and subject 
to varying degrees of public control. 

' A. 



Society Iheats An Offender Differently 



^ _ Similar cooditlm operate in the life of the criminal. Different 
fi^smeiB odP lefexenee exist for the apprehended offender and the undetected 
offender; The person who is caught and convicted is legal 3 y and socially 
assigned a different status. People and the ccomunity e:^ct that he 
will behave -differenily.' Because such social expectations are psycho- 
ISgleiaily powerful and are expressed broadly and concretely in social 
cissnisatioa and daily «g^rienees, the apprehended offender does behave 
differently* Pare d oxl c al 1 y , criminals and delinquents are the products 
of tbs e^ial systems and institutions used to identify and correct them. 
As a rcivQ.t of the peculiar asslgneent of law-enforcement, judicial pro- 
cedures and eorrectlooal agencies, irtille they control criminals they also 
nanufacture them. 

' Hliiy ^ the philosophies and procedures of social, educational, and 
econoalo lastitutions In American society need to be overh'^uled to provide 
a better basis for preventing criae and delinquency. This is a large- 
atals,.leag«^xaage undsrtsiclng. in the meantime, there is a need for 
mmOlmr, mlddXi^range prognns to deal effectively with the current state 
of affUdrs, ^ emqpwnsate far already exlcrting prior deprivation and to 
rsdusm present h i ndlr i p e faced by disadvantaged sectors of society. This 
Is thw level at Which RTF was focimed. 



T’SKSsriamd, E. 4 iSreesay, D., Principles of Criminology v 
Llpiplmeott Go.^ Cailcrngo, 1955, pp 19^-1^ 



Managing Upward Mobility 



Raising employaMlity levels for young men entering the labor 
market after serving time in Jail is essentially a problem of stimulating 
and mans^^ing an upward social mobility. In conceptualizing the BYT 
project goals in these terms, it should be recognized that the intention 
was not to transmit a broad range of middle-class values to lower-class 
and working-class youth. Rather, the major goal was to provide a new 
social role in work, together with enough support, and a sufficiently 
detailed script for performing the new social role in the work setting 
so that the individual might he able to pass or adapt successfully. At 
the operational level, the prime objective was to provide a coordinated 
program of compensatory training, education, and access to work opportunity 
which has been denied this groi;^. Finally, a basic element in the program 
concept was that these youth need more than a single. Isolated block of 
service; they need a continuity of service that begins in the Jail and 
extends beyond their first Job in the community. In order to provide 
such continuity, four major clusters of activity had to be planned and 
coordinated: 

1. Deficiencies and negative attitudes inherent in the young 

men themselves would have to be modified to make them attractive 
to employers and to help them adapt to reasonable demands in 
the world of work. 

2. Improved access to social service resources and better working 
relationships between social agencies in the community would 
have to be developed* It was assumed that most of the needed 
resources already were in existence* \Ihat was needed was 
timely access and capacity for follow-up. Of particular 
concern were the breakdowns in communication and referral 
between agencies. 

3» Access to good-quality, entry-level Jobs would have to be 

developed. Actual placement in work situations with a low risk 
of unenployment and with a future potential for advancement 
would be required. 

k. An effective base of public understanding and community support 
would have to be developed. 



Ing)lications for the Type of Training to be Given 



Certain Implications with regard to the appropriate nature of the 
training which might be offered to this population have been suggested 
in the foregoing discussion. They are recapitulated here: 
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1. The training area selected must have the power to meet and 
satisfy economic, status, and ego needs of the young men in 
the jailed population. 

2. Training should he provided for an occupation in which critical 
labor market shortages existed so that trainees would be 
valuable to eoployers. 

3 . The entry-level qualifications for the occupational training 
selected should not be greater than could be provided in the 
time and facilities available in .jail. 

k. The training area selected must lead to a field of work with a 
viable future. 



Training Alone Not Enough, but Helpful 



itself, participation in a well-designed and well-taught program 
of vocational training is not likely to make "good" citizens out of 
offenders. The mere acquisition of skills for which there are openings 
in the job market will not cause Inmates to perceive human relationships 
from the viewpoint of free citizens working in similar jobs. But, such 
training can be "corrective" to the degree that it has a potential for 
SLlterlng reference group relationships, post-release associations, and 
inmate perceptions of edternative patterns of rei^onse. Most offenders 
do not return to crime simplly as a way of earning a living. Training 
young men to be IBM operators may not afi'eet criminality directly, but 
it does stimulate a different attitude toward the world of work and 
opens the individual to different e^eriences and new options in deciding 
how he will spend his life. Further, such special training provides an 
opportunity to manage the transition from jail to community so that 
released Inmates can be moved into situations which are dominated by 
essentially non-criminal socisd relationships. If the ex-inmate can be 
supported in that transition so the experience is successful and rewarding 
In his terms, this social situation can be used as a base for developing 
ldentlfl'*.atlon with non-criminal persons and techniques, values, and 
resources for maintaining such Identification. These experiences and 
commitments reduce the likelihood of recurrent delinquency. Ordinarily^ 
both the working situation and the home neighborhood of the released 
offender are saturated with attitudes and structural elements conducive 
to delinquency. 

Instead of concentrating on finding improved ways of holding 
people, the jail should be oriented toward finding better ways of letting 
them go. Unfortunately, many training programs in jails and prisons are 
slsply better ways of holding people. . .they are more humanitarian ways 
of keeping offenders occupied while they are in cold storage. To focus 
on holding activities is to remain fixated at the beginning of the process. 
Looking forward to release opens the possibility of p lanni ng a sequence of 



deliberate Interventioa to prevent recidivism by promoting a successful 
adaptation and adjustment* 



Some Guidelines and Tactics 



Having established my philosophical and theoretical base^ and some 
general objectives, I can move to a consideration of some guidelines and 
tactics that we found to be useful. 

1. The job developer operating from a base in corrections must 
develop sound working relations in the family of social agencies 
in his community. There has been an unfortunate tendency for 
corrections to develop its own full array of services because 
they have been relatively isolated from resources already 
existing in the community. This has resulted in under-staffed, 
underbi'igeted, smd makeshift duplication. BoDployers are 

bef .1 with multiple requests for jobs by representatives 
of jy handicapped groups. Even if corrections develops its 
own placemeLt service it is likely to be at the bottom of the 
totem pole in approaching employers. Corrections should 
become thoroughly acquainted with other agency programs and 
problems in providing service. We should seek to establish 
reciprocity and develop payoffs to other agencies as they are 
helpful. 

2. Study the community. It is of prime Importance to know who the 
gatekeepers to jobs really are, and the nature of the gate- 
keying assignments. Access to some jobs is controlled 
exclusively the employers. Access to other jobs is possible 
only through unions or trade associations. It is possible to 
structure training to avoid some of these gatekeyers. Thus, 
in RTT, at the outset, since we were dealing with a single work 
skill, it was possible to negotiate with specific employers, 
one at a time. Subsequently, however, when multiple entries 
to the world of work were required, it became mandatory to 
deal with a variety of gatekeyers. In this more complex 
world, it became necessary to have the guidance and strength 
of a Citizen's Advisory Committee. There was a need for know- 
ledge of shifts in the hiring climate, symgpathetic employers, 
ways of getting support from employees, and for a network of 
relationships that were not available in the correctional system. 
Volunteers can be most helpful at many levels in establishing 
smd maintaining relationships. 

« 

3* Know employers— the more you know about them, their selection 
and hiring procedures and problems, the more effective you will 
be — e.g., will unions allow the flexibility you seek? You 
should also make yourself aware of the attitudes of the other 
eyloyees. Often the boss is convinced and helpful, but the 
employees are not. 
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Only when you have such a base of knowledge, sound communications 
and awareness of prohlems is there a chance to modify, redefine, 
and engineer Jobs and opportunity for our peculiarly handicapped 
group. A Job which is currently viewed as a dead-end may be 
redefined as a stuping stone. Find these. Build a career ladder. 

It is probably misleading to describe such a service function as 
Job development. The enployer develops the Job— the correctional 
person is a catalyst. 

4. Sometimes the Job developer can accon^jlish his purposes by 

working to modify hiring restrictions. For example, unrealistic 
educational requirements may be a barrier. If an en 5 )loyer can 
be helped to review the educational levels actually required 
for performance in an entry level position, some openings can 
be created. Peurticularly where skill shortages exist is there 
an opportunity to modify prejudices and unnecessary hiring 
restrictions. 

Unreasonable restrictions sometimes block people who have been 
hired from access to career ladders. . . they find they are not 
considered for promotion, e.g., civil service for ex-inmates, 
or Negroes. 

5* A skilled Job developer who knows the community, the labor 
market, and the employers may help redefine the Jobs available. 
Thus, he may show how the work of a skilled employee can be 
used more efficiently by separating out tasks inquiring a 
lesser order of experience and skill. These lesser order tasks 
may then be organized into an entry-level Job. Such redefinition 
and creation of Jobs requires a high degree of acceptance from 
employers and demands a detailed and up-to-date knowledge of 
the specific working situation. In our experience, only the 
Citizens Advisory Committee and the union who engsiged themselves 
with our problems were effective in taking this approach. 

Retired union-men were particularly useful. Often they are 
willing volunteers. 

Incidentsdly, if you start using people like this to redefine 
work roles in the community, you should be prepared to modify 
your training programs to mesh with thw realities of the world 
of work as they are discovered and identified. Thus, our 
Advisory Committee reworked our curricula. . .ipdatlng and 
reshaping the program to keep pace with the Job market. In 
addition, our volunteers helped to redefine many of the pro- 
fessional roles in the project to make better use of volunteers 
at every level. 
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Job dcveXopmsttb is a coinplsx Tiiul'bipbasic assignnicii'b In correctional 
settings. The search for srC.utions must go on at several levels at the 
same time. It is largely a matter of stimulating and managing social 
mobility, and of opening channels and eliminating barriers to transition. 
The effective job developer is a person who has found administrative 
mechanisms to make opportunities open in natural ways. 










IMPROVING THE READING LEVEL 
OF DISADVMTAGED ADULTS 



VT. Malon Graham 

Supplementary Instructor, MDT (E&D) Project 
Draper Correctional Center 
Elmore, Alabama 

Introduction 



Disadvantaged adults, institutionalized offenders not the least 
among them, are characterized by certain distinctive educational, 
personal-social, and vocational handicaps. Programs designed to train 
and educate the disadvantaged struggle, often unsuccessfully, to over- 
come during a relatively short period of time this great cluster of 
handicaps, one of the more serious being the inter- and intra- 
individual variability in educational ability and achievement. In a 
san5>le of 20 -year-old prisoners at Draper Correctional Center, the 
educational range is from zero grade level through high school, with 
the actual achievement level at a median of the sixth grade. However, 
•indiy i duaT achievement test scores present a subtest scatter pattern 
so great that commonly practiced educational methods usually fail to 
level off these differences. Both the inter- and intra- ^div^ual 
variability factors demand a heavy concentration on individualized 
instruction. 



FdiinfltTpnal Characteristics of Inmates at Draper 



Over 50 percent of the offenders at Draper have less than a 
sixth grade education, a fact which makes it almost m^ossible to trato 
them in a vocational program. Primarily, the problem is their inability 
to con5>rehend the meaning of words they may recognize and be able to 
pronounce merely as a result of previous e:q)osure in public school 
systems. This inability to read effectively affects adversely all 
areas of their training. 

In an experimental program at Draper— a forerunner of the MDTA 
Vocational E&D Project— the use of programed instruction in a totally 
self- instructional school proved to be highly effective in overcoming 
the low motivation of inmates toward academic pursuits. Consequently, 
this educational technique was adopted as the primary means of providing 
vocational trainees the remedial education they required to master the 
shop-related theory necessary for entry-level performance in a given 
trade area. For inmates who are able to read, the use of programed 
instruction in remedial training continues to be effective. 



^^/6l 



In order to meet the overall requirements of selecting inmates 
whose parole review dates approximately coincide with coirpletion of 
training, it has been necessary for us to accept for vocational 
training prisoners who are functionally illiterate individuals. These 
students are unable to function in the remedial course which utilizes 
the highly individualized progamed instructional technique and are able 
to learn a trade only on a man-to-man basis, with an instructor demonstrating 
to each such student each step of the task that is to be done. Even then 
the inmate is only memorizing a given task and has little idea of its 
relation to other tasks of the trade sin5>ly becuase he cannot conprehend 
the shop-related classwork. 

Without assistance, the trainee who is fractionally illiterate 
cannot achieve academic and vocational performaiice levels idiich enable 
him to compete effectively in the society to which he will be released. 

*'For success in our society, it is necessary for an individual to be 
able to read the newspapers, to have some knowledge of the laws and 
printed forms required for everyday, life, to be able to fill in an 
application for enqployment, and to be trained for a skill in the labor 
market."^ While an inmate idio is able to memorize the tasks to which 
he is exposed in a six-month vocational training program can get a job 
performing menial tasks, he can hardly be considered ’’skilled” enough 
to sustain himself in a highly con5)etitive free society. 



General Program Structure at Draper 



Both the academic and vocational experimental projects at 
Draper have experimented with various reading in5>rovement programs 
in order to overcome the problems experienced in training students 
with low reading levels. The most successful program with idiich we 
have e:jqperimented is the Reading Ii?5)rovement Program designed for 
use with the PerceptoScope, a multi-function machine manufactured 
by Perceptual Development Laboratories (PDL) of St. Louis, Missouri, 
and distributed by Link Enterprises, Incorporated, Decatiar, Alabama. 

In a study to determine the effects of a reading program cai 
overall grade-level gains and individual subtest gains of students 
in the Vocational E & D Project at Draper Correctional Center, it was 
concluded that the PerceptoScope 's re ding program is highly effective 



1 R. Lee Henney. ’’The Future of Adult Education in Correctional 
Institutions.” Paper delivered before the 96th Congress of Corrections, 
Baltimore, Maryland* Aug. 28 - Sept. 1 , I966. 
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nji the teaching of reading skills, particularly reading comprehension. 

We have also learned that it significantly enhances other language 
skills. (Refer to ”An Evaluation of the Effects of an Intensive ^adang 
Program on a Group of Adults at Lower Academic ^.chievement Levels 
which appears in the Appendix to these proceedings.) 



All inmate applicants for vocational training who score 
7th grade reading level on the Metropolitan Achievement Test ^M.A.f.; 
are enrolled in the phonics or intermediate level reading ^5>rovement 
program. First, they are administered the PDL Diagnostic Reading Test 
to determine reading rate, reading conqprehension, vocabulary, ar/d story 
compr ehens ion . 

Students enrolled in the Reading Improvement Program are retested 
at midcourse and again at the conclusion of the program. When midcourse 
test results are reviewed with them, most of the students ^e amazed 
to see that they have made more progress than they had realized. 
seems to increase their enthusiasm, and they are also a^onistered a 
different form of the M.A.T. upon completion of the reading program to 
determine what effect their participation in the special reading classes 
may have had on subtest areas other than reading. Generally, students 
who do not participate in the Reading Iit^jrovement Program and have only 
remedial training serve as control gx-^’-ps. 



After ho hours of instruction in the Intermediate PDL Read^g 
Program, using the PerceptoScope, subjects in the original ei^sriment 
achieved an overall average increase in grade level of 2.5 itoch was 
much higher than the non-participants (other vocational trainees) who 
gained only 1.1 grade levels. Reading program participants had an 
IvSage inLease in reading levels of 2.5 grades, while the non-p^tici- 
pants, using only programed instruction, registered only ^ .7 grade 
gain in reading. Among all students who participated m the reading 
program, the greatest grade gain in reading level was from h>9 to 
9 .7, an increase of i|..8. 



How the Program Works 



Homogeneous groups are established on the basis of scores 
made on the PDL reading test administered before the readmg progr^ 
begins. These groups receive a combination of group and individual 
training, beginning with phonics. The intermediate reading prop*^ 
follows the phonics course, with both course units being presented 
on programed film used with the PerceptoScope. Workbooks are used 
along with the programed film to provide each student an opportunity 
to apply, at his OT,m rate, the skills he has developed during 
group use of the programed film. 
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^ics 

From tiiiie to time, -we have students who are unable to function 
at the intermediate reading level. For instance, these students do 
not realize the difference between a ’’long a” and a ’’short a”, nor 
are they aware of the in 5 )ortance of making the distinction. For 
these students we employ the PDL Phonics training system which is 
designed to develop the knowledge of language sounos and the ability 
to convert these sounds into words. 

An orientation film which dramatizes the iitportance of readine 
and spelling challenges the student to discover the available benefits 
to him in learning to read and spell. This group technique also 
includes an explanation of principles and procedures to be followed 
in succeeding lessons. Four lecture-demonstration films cover sounds 
of individual letters, letters with more than one sound, sounds of 
letters in combination, word sounds, and sentence structure. The teach- 
ing material insures numerous opportunities for the student to succeed 
in early sessions, then moves from the sii? 5 )le to the complex on a 
step-by-step basis. A series of film loops for recall and association 
utilize repetition in presenting materials for teaching. Students 
learn by association. Letters are associated with a common object and 
then with a sound. 

The instructor has the option of using tape recordings to 
relieve him of repetitive oral demonstration of letter and combination 
sounds. The recordingp present the true sounds of letters and maybe 
repeated as often as necessary. 

The duration of instructional time for the phonics training 
system differs from situation to situation because of the variation 
in student abilities and the consequent necessity for varying time 
schedules for coirpletion of elements of the program. For beginning 
students or those who are slow achievers, the program my require 
as long as 60 hours. When the program is used for review, it may be 
presented in approximately 30 hours. 



The Intermediate Reading Program 



The Intermediate Reading In 5 >rovement Program includes i*0 lessons. 
The first lesson is an orientation and motivational film. After this 
film is presented, each student receives a workbook which contains 
practice reading selections, pages for notes, and comprehension tests. 
A chart is also provided so that each student may keep a record of his 
progress (in terms of both speed and conprehension). 
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EEch lesson denis viitih. one "bopic# The first 20 of the I4.O 
lessons are presented in the following manners 

Lecture-Article (dealing with lesson topic) - All lectur»=‘s are 
read from the screen l»y the students at a controlled speed* After the 
lecture-article is conqpleted;, there is 3. short discussion and review* 

Tachistoscopic Exercises - During these exercises various types 
of materials— words, phrases^ digits, clauses, discriminations--are 
flashed briefly on the screen. The students are asked to perceive 
and say or write dcvjn what they have seen* Each drill is begun at a 
speed which allows early, active, and successful participation by all 
trainees. The speed is gradually increased, and as the students 
progress through the lessons, an interesting phenomenon occ\u*s: 

The students get so involved that many are begging- for more 
material at a faster speed. They are proud of their achievements, 
quick to admit their mistakes, and determined to do better on the 
next flash. 

Practice Reading Article - A controlled practice reading article 
is presented each dayT fhesi“ articles vary in length from 900 to 
3,ii00 words, giving a coirplete range for checking attention span, ^ 
concentration, and comprehension skills. An entire page of materi^ is 
projected, but by the use of a f.ixation film (mask) the speed at which 
the student reads is controlled. The mask also controls the number of 
fixations per line. 

After each practice article, the students are given at five question 
coirprehension test* Their scores are transcribed on -the aiorementioned 
progress charts* The lessons presented m the foregoing manner are 
primarily designed to break bad reading habits and to form good ones. 

The next 20 lessons are presented to further mprove comprehension. 
They include the following topics; 

Paragraph Understanding 
Sentence Meaning 
Word Meaning Through Structure 
Word Meaning Through Context 
Paragraph Organization 
Outlining 



Using the PerceptoScope 



The PerceptoScope meets almost all visual- aid needs with one 
instrument. An electronic device attached to the machine gives the 
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instructor coiT5)lete control of the l/iming and thus enables him to use 
still projection for material requiring extended viewing and discussion. 

A tachistoscopic projection feature helps students to develop the skill 
of rapid and accurate perception. Motion pictures shown at speeds 
of from 1 to 2k frames per second may be stopped and reversed instantly. 
It is possible to use a front arid back film superiirqposed and projected 
together for controlled reading exercises that require precise pacing. 
Moreover, the mechanical gymnastics that are possible with the machine 
are particularly effective in holding the interest of trainees. 

The success of a reading in^rovement prograri in which the 
PerceptoScope is used is dependent upon the attitude and flexibility 
of the instructor. I have found that some days the reading in?>rovement 
class is a “drag” for the stxidents, and they enter the classroom with 
very little enthusiasm. When the students are an this kind of mood, I 
say, “Look, let's rock the rafters and let the people here in the project 
know we're alive." 

I then introduce the "tach-work" (Tachistoscopic) by pitching 
my voice to a near shout in an effort to generate enthusiasm and 
involvement and to set the stage for the students to "blow off* their 
mood by responding loudly. Generally, it is the same few students who 
are not enthusiastic and these are the ones whom I must try to inspire. 

So, I begin: “Look, I'm running this thing (PerceptoScope) 

a little faster than recommended, so I don't expect you to get all 
of the answers right." Some of them do get all the answers right on 
the first try, however, and I praise them occasionally by saying, “You 
beat me that time. You are doing better than I." 

When I spot a couple of students whc :ire reluctant to respond, I 
ask, “Why don't you two team up and work on the next exercise together?" 
If there are more than two students who are lagging behind the group, 

I suggest that they team up and coiqpete with the other teams . As soon 
as I feel these students are ready to compete on their own, I break up 
the teams. Students who gained self-confidence in partnership partici- 
pation are then usually eager to outdo their former partners. 

At the point in the “tach-work" where I begin flashing seven 
digits on the screen for second, I find many of the students xanable 
to recall all of the seven digits. After encountering this problem 
several times, I decided to try a new approach; "Just try to get 
the first four," I challenge the students as I speed up the flash to h 
of a second. Then, an interesting thing happens. Students who were 
unable several days before to get four out of four digits flashed at 
of a second are now able to get four out of seven flashed at the faster 
speed. 
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While the students realize it will be more difficult to get four 
out of seven digits at the faster rate, they seem to like the challenge 
of being taken a little further than they can go; they try harder, and 
they accou5>lish more than when they were trying for the lesser goal. 

Their reaction calls to irdnd Robert Browning’s words, ”Ah, but a man's 
reach should exceed his grasp, or what's a heaven for?" 

From this point, the students move very quickly, getting all seven 
of the seven digits flashed at the speed of l/2k of a second. 

While it is true that the programed films have built-in motivation, 

I find that if I interject a few exanples which are keyed to the experiences 
I know these inmates have had, it helps to clarify directions given to 
them in the film. In working with the film, "Scanning," for instance, 

I use the exauple of going into a department store, hurriedly scanning 
both the merchandise and the key words on placards, either of which will 
lead me to the merchandise I want to buy. (In talking about "key words," 
we are reinforcing the content of the previous day's lesson on "key words" 
as it relates to the present one on Scanning.) 

If the information to be flashed is obvious, such as "pick the 
date Columbus discovered America from this column of numbers," I ask the 
students where the correct niuriber was located on the screen. Their 
correct response assures me they are not just giving an obvious answer. 

Since the Percept oS cope makes a slight noise, I have to talk 
loudly for my voice .to be heard, especially to alert the students to 
be "ready." Loudness ir a characteristic with which the students easily 
identify and by which they express their enthusiasm. Therefore, their 
responses follow my cue . Should I give directions in a quiet, meek 
manner, the students would not bother to resoond at all. It seems 
that an aggressive approach to working through the lessons is essential. 

to getting the students involved, and my approach results in their being 
aggressive also. 

During each lesson, I have an an^>le length of cord extending from 
the control of the PerceptoScope to allow me to move around the room, 
giving each student as much individual attention as possible. Students 
who are responding correctly are eager for me to recognize their success. 
Others need a word of encouragement, and I spend most of the time help- 
ing them. However, I try to remember to praise the faster students at 
intervals and to remark frequently after they have responded correctly, 

"That was very good." 

When we first begin a lesson, most of the students get answers 
right at the low speed of 170 words per minute and immediately want to 
speed up the lesson. I acknowledge their desire but suggest that we 
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need more practice at this speed, because I realize that a few of the 
students are not yet ready for the more rapid speed. 

The promise of being allowed to work faster allays the iii5)atience 
of the faster students. Intrigued with the challenge to come, they go 
ahead and participate in the next few lessons with the slower students. 

TfJhere appropriate, I bring some of the directions to the student’s 
attention in a mild joking manner to relax those students who may be 
getting tense from trying too hard. As long as I keep an attitude of 
flexibility, I am able to move the group along to the next phase of the 
reading program without overtaxing slower students or losing the interest 
of the faster students. 



Other Reading Programs 



Other reading programs which have been used with varying degrees 
of success at Draper primarily in the National Institute of Mental Health 
Project are listed on the Resource Sheet at the conclusion of this paper. 
Although the environment for the use of these materials is slightly 
different from the one described in this report, the population is the 
sarne*^ 



We have found that the intensity of interest and interaction of 
the instructor as he reflects the importance of any program of remedial 
reading development is almost as inportant as the materials used. 



2 ’’There have been several features proposed and adopted by the 
project to supplement and enhance self-instruction. One of these is 
the Reading Laboratory idierein a variety of materials and equipment is 
used... Some group work can be done in areas where deficiencies seem 
to be common to most learners. The use of a tachistoscope for group 
warm-up exercises and the variable speed film projector for rate-compre- 
hension exercises is an example. Students study individually from 
laboratory kits from which they read stories of high interest levels 
and then take self-graded tests on the content. Other materials of a 
self-instructional nature are used for vocabulary development. It has 
been determined also that practice is an important variable in the 
development of reading skills. Learners, therefore, are encouraged to 
read one hour a day from a library book of their choice. They are not, 
however, allowed to read books which are far below their level. It 
has been shown that students who actively participate in the Reading 
Laboratory not only enhance greatly their reading abilities but also 
gain a broader interest in other subject matter and, in general, 
become better, more inspired learners.” John M. McKee, ’’Progress 
Report 1962-67.” B:jqperimental Project to Increase the Educational 
Achievement of Institutionalized Offenders Through Programed Instruction. 
National Institute of Mental Health, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare . Public Health Service, February 17, 1967* 
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RESOURCE SHEET 
for 

Reading Programs used in Experimental Programs conducted by 
the Rehabilitation Research Foundation at Draper Correctional 

Center, Elmore, Alabama 



Perceptual Development Laboratories 
St. Louis, Missouri 



by Link Enterprises, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 303 
Decatur, Alabama 



Follett Publishing Conpany 
1010 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 



each contains about 2k short reading 
selections followed by coiprehension tests. Not only do these book- 
lets give the student practice in reading to increase his speed and 
coiprehension, they also expose him to many topics which are im p ort a nt 
to his personal-social development. For exanple, one article explains 
the step-by-step procedure for opening a bank account. Another is 
entitled "Buyer Beware" and still another "Paying the Bills." While 
this series does little actually to teach reading skills, it is very 
good for practice. 



Phonics 

PPL Intermediate Reading Program 

Distributed 



Turner-Livings ton Series 



A series of six short books; 



System for Success Dr. R. L. Henney Follett Publishing Coitpany 



Each of 28 reading lessons contains a list of from I6 to 26 
new vocabulary words; a factual, adult-level reading selection printed 
in the two-column format of a magazine article; a main idea conprehension 
check at the bottom of the page on which the article appears; four 
carefully structured comprehension questions relating to the content 
of the article; a vocabulary study exercise; and a written spelling 
exercise. 



Reading in High Gear 
& 



Introduction to SRA Reading Labs 
About 3rd grade level 



SRA Reading Labs Science Research Associates, Ihc. 

2$9 E. Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 606II 
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Series of stories, color coded to reading levels students read 
and time themselves | almost completely self -managed. Con^rehension 
tests are self-graded. For varying levels: grade 3 through high 

school. This program has been used with a great deal of success ■ 
in the Draper National Institut6'"bf Mental Health Self-Instnictional 
School. 



Literacy Education 



With inmates who were totally illiterate, we have used materials 
published by the Laubach Literacy Fund, Ihc., 2000 P Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.,; Steok-Vaughn Goirqpany, P. 0. Box 2028, Austin, Texas, 
78767 ; and Systensfor Success published by Follett Publishii?:^ Coirpany. 



The Craig Reader 



Craig Corporation 
3 I 1 IO LaCienega Blvd. 

Los ihigeles, California 90016 



Distributed by School Equipment Distributors 

319 Monroe Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 



Portable, fully automatic, individual reading improvement program. 
The variable electronic speed adjustment of the Craig Reader permits 
a reading speed of from 100 words to over 2,000 words per minute. 
Rigid, protected, slide units, each containing twelve 3^inm fi*ames, are 
used with the Craig Reader to develop reading skills. Story slides 
which provide practice are coordinated with student workbooks and 
comprehensive test booklets. 



EDL Controlled Reader Educational Developmental Labora- 

( Films trips & workbooks) tories; Huntington, New York 



During training, a moving slot travels across the screen from left 
to right, covering and uncovering reading materials as it goes. Whether 
the teacher is stopping and starting the slot for picture games, 
vocabulary, or oral reading, or using the automatic speeds of from 
60 to 1,000 words per minute for silent reading, students* attention 
is forced to the screen because there is' no chance to look back. Gan 
also be uced by individuals and teams of two or three. Picture film- 
strips for the readiness level, picture-word sentence filmstrips for the 
pre-primer level, and stories for grade 1-college and adult level help 
build fluent silent reading skills. Comprehensive Power filmstrips 
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(grades 3-6), divided into paragraphs and sentences, provide special 
stress on the comprehension skills of recall, association, inter- 
pretation, and evaluation. 
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THE CHALLENaE OF CRIME IN A FREE SOCIETY 



Dr. Joseph 0. Colmen 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 



Introduction 



In the Nevada State Senate in Carson City, legislation to abolish 
gambling at the Nevada State Prison was defeated * The vote, a gambler’s 
dream, was 7-U* 

In Cleveland, Ohio, pretzel twisters are at a premium. The city 
must find 20 unenployed youth who want to twist pretzels or it will 
lose $35^000 in federal money set aside for a 30-week training program 
for bakers’ helpers. So far, there have been no takers. 



Contradictions 



These two incidents point up at least two contrsidictions in our 
society today. First, the argument between those who wish to punish 
offenders and those who want to rehabilitate them. Like so many such 
arguments, we will never reach a single answer, for in ? complex world, 
complex variables like crime and delinquency need many answers, possibly 
even one tailor-made for each offender. The range of treatments may 
begin at one end with, understanding counseling and at the other with 
long-term. incarceration* Permitting gambling in a State Prison sinply 
points up the schizophrenic uncertainty regarding harsh versus humane 
approaches to prisoners. 

The second contradiction, related to pretzel twisters, reveals 
the contradiction of jobs and training opportunities going begging, 
while a substantially large, hard-core population of American citizens 
reraaiiBunenqployed. This population too often includes the parolee or 
releasee from prison. 

I do not wish to enter the arena of argument on treatment of 
offenders, for in this field, I am an amateur. Much like Euripides, 
the Greek philosopher who idien asked to give a talk on sex, demurred 
with the comment that ”sex was hardly a subject for a virgin like me.” 
But I will state my biases, so that when we talk about programs like 
Draper’s and Lorton’s and others emerging around the country, there 
will be no doubt as to where I stand. I am on the side that represents 
both compassion and common sense: conpassion because we are really 

very ignorant about who is at fault when a human being acts out against 
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society,' the human being or the society; common sense because a person 
who returns as a productive member of that society adds much more in 
dollars and cents than he takes away by remaining a ward of the State. 

When I comment on whether or not the human being or the society 
is to blame, or both, I do so from the vantage point of the numbers of 
young people getting into trouble. They are dropping but of school 
at the rate of nearly one million a year. They are going before the 
judges after dealing with the police. The Gnildren^s Bureau estimates 
that 11 percent of all children will be referred to juvenile courts for 
an act of delinquency (excluding traffic) prior to their l8th birthday. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation in its Uniform Crime Reports estimates 
that 1.2 million children under 18 were arrested by police in 1963* in 
the suburbs psychologists call them neurotic. In the cities frightened 
adults call them budding criminals. 



Dysfunctionalization 



Much of the traditional enphasis of the activities and research 
of social services and social sciences has been to help these youth 
•’adjust” to society. Programs have focused on modifying their behavior 
by increasing sanctions and inqposing external controls through the major 
socializing institutions. 

The plain fact of the matter is that these major socializing 
institutions have became increasingly dysfunctional in a society 
characterized by rapid change. 

Young people are the early indicators of this dysfunction. They 
are coming into adolescence at a time when it has increased to critical 
dimensions. They have had fewer years of accommodation to the social- 
izing institutions, and are therefore less conditioned by their 
constraints and more apt to rebel against them. 

Until this fact of dysfunction is widely grasped, until it becomes 
the basis for new approaches and new programs, until many persons across 
the country, both within and without positions of power in the courts, 
police, schools* the business community, service fields* such as recreation, 
and welfare become committed to re-directing society and its 
institutions, we can and must expect to live in the midst of Increasing 
unrest and hi^r delinquency and crime rates. 

Secretary Gardner, in his testimony before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor on ”Th^ Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act of 1967,” 
said: 
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«jai of us are engaged in a continuing struggle to ui^erstand 
and to adapt to change. Adolescence has always been a period of 
change and adaptation, but the moorings on idiich young people 
have usually depended or against which they have tested themselves 
have grown increasingly shaky. The rapid change they perceive 
in the world around them makes them doubt the usefulness of 
patterning themselves after their parents in the imknown world 
of tomorrow. 

Circumstances have reinforced what is called by some the 
*youth subculture’ —the development among our youth of values, 
behavior and communications that cut across lines of class, race, 
and geography. Youth are coming to look more to each other for 
signals than to adults. Of course, they share many sign^icant 
values with the adult worDd, but they have some values which set 

their world apart. 

Among nearly all youth this is evident in similarities in.. dress, 
language, and style but xt is sometimes expressed more serxously 
in antisocial gang behavior idiether in the streets or at Haitpton 
Beach or Fort Lauderdale. 

Fortunately, most young people, includiiig most who have 
engaged in delinquent acts, are able to make the transition to 
adulthood without serious damage to themselves or others . They 
go on to lead useful and law-abiding lives. But there are many ^ 
who are permanently damaged in the transition, who suffer a grea 
sense of personal inadequacy, idio are stigmatized as delinquent 
or idio emerge from youth as hardened criminals.” 



Cost Effectiveness 



My other argument for common sense is a cost effectiveness 
one. “Whereas school costs are measured in terms of hundreds of dollars 
per child per year, penalty costs are measured in 
of dollars per individual per year. The average cost of maintaining 
a youngster in a public training school is $3,070 per year. Iil 
California, it is estimated that an average co^ined 
criminal career costs the governmental system $10, OCX). By 1975 ttot 
State is expected to spend almost $900 million per year on its police 
functions, adjudication functions, probation, incarceration and 
parole functions directly related to crime and delinquency. This does 
not include the costs of crime itself measured in property 
or destroyed, or intangible emotional or psychological losses. Effective 
prevention would reduce such cost considerably. 



Further, much of the money spent for such correctional prop^ams 
seems ineffective. Recidivism among young people who have been tostxtu 
tionalized is 1^8 percent and large numbers of young people placed on 
probation commit further offenses. 
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Prevention 



To meet the growing problem, the President has proposed the 
Juvenile Delauquency Prevention Act of lp67. This Act will support 
efforts to put into action the best that we have learned. It complements 
the Safe Streets and CSrime Control Act. Together, these proposals take 
a long and carefully measured step towards in5)lementing the recommenda- 
tions of the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice . 

Although its inplications are broad, the Juvenile J)elinquency 
Prevention Act is a relatively siirple proposition— it has only two 
titles. It would authorize ^5,000,000 for 1968 and necessary sums 
for the next four fiscal years. 

Most significant is a preamble statement to the Act ^ich reads: 

"The Congress finds that many youths, regardless of economic 
or social background, have special needs which may lead to 
delinquency unless an attempt is made to reach themj; that the 
best point at which to prevent delinquency is often before a 
youth is found to be delinquent; that many of the needs ^e 
best met as part of the normal envii'onment of growing children 
and youths, or are only met if the normal instituticMis and 
agencies are properly related to one another; and that, to 
meet these needs, law enforcement agencies, the courts, and 
correctional institutions must join- with other agencies ^d 
institutions in our society." 

The Act provides funds for Rehabilitative Services, where the full 
range of community resources and services is used including among others, 
welfare, education, health, mental health, recreation, job training, job 
placeirent, and correction. The Act further provides funds for Preventive 
Services . 

Attorney General Clark has urged that Federal and State governments 
provide sweeping programs of work for and with youth to combat juvenile 
delinquency. 

"We are failing our children," Attorney General Clark told a 
House Education Subcommittee hearing on an Administration bill to 
provide $2^ million in Fiscal 1968 for grants to States to set up 
rehabilitative programs for potential and actual delinquents. 

He said youths are "our most precious resources and our most 
lawless citizens. While arrests of adults declined one percent in 
1966, arrests of juveniles increased nine percent. Of all ages from 
cradle to grave, our l5-year olds are arrested most frequently." 
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James Vorenberg, Director of the President *s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice, warned the Subcommittee 
that ”If we hold everything else constant, just go on doing idiat we 
are doing today, we can confidently predict that there will be in the 
next five to ten years a very large increase in the crime rate.” 

Clark and Vorenberg agreed that the ”heart of the crime problem” 
is the lack of facilities to work with youths before they get into 
trouble along with inadequate rehabilitative services for thqse in 
trouble. 

'•Today we know that four of five felons were convicted of 
misdemeanors, generally as youths, before committing their more serious 
crimes,” Clark said. 

Vorenberg said the President's Commission recommended a "Youth 
Service Bureau” in every community to work with delinquents. 



Rehabilitation Within the Walls 



If the philosophy of Tehabilitation makes sense today for 
delinquents and the external society, it makes equally good sense for 
the internal world of correctional institutions, particularly if we 
want to redeem men and women with a sense of dignity, ego strength, 
socialization skills, desire to participate and individual worth. To do 
this and to do it well, now seems possible as demonstrated by the 
firm efforts of those of you idiose work has formed the basis of this 
landmark conference. 



Where To Rfom Here? 



At the terminus of this conference we are in a pre-release 
situation just as much as the inmates of borrectioni\l institutions 
of Idiom we have been talking. We are not quite ready for parole. 

We must face a question first. The question is: Are we ready. to 
extend the cooperative discussion and work of the more than a dozen 
federal agencies represented here, and most of their regional and State 
counterparts, into the days ahead idien the hard work comes of putting the 
nuts and bolts of actual programs together? 

To be candid, on the one hand we are not quite ready. These 
programs of max^>ower training for prisoners are only slightly less new 
to us than to them. Like the prisoner ^o is not completely sure this 
will work for him, we do not know altogether what they will do either, 
nor have we identified all of the problems we must solve. Uncertainty 
breeds caution, if not fear, and it is easier to talk than to act. 
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On the other hand, we had better be ready at least to attack 
the problems, for we are going forward. President Johnson stated the 
mandate singly in his message to the Congross on February 15 ^ two years 
ago, ‘tdien he said: **Many new ideas are being developed and applied, 
with still \mcertain reimlts. We cannot wait until they are certain. 

We cannot tolerate an endless, self-defeating cycle of inprisonment, 
release, and reinprisonment which fails to alter undesirable attitudes 
and behavior. We must especially find ways to help the first offender 
avoid a continuing career of crime.” 

In the 1966 amendments to the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, the Congress authorized an expanded pilot program in ^e next 
two years to push forward the pre-release occupational training of 
prison inmates. 

But more than that— in the experimental and demonstration work 
of projects represented here and in the experience of agencies repre- 
sented here— we have more than a little knowledge, if we do put it 
together . 

More than fifty years ago— and well before vocational legislation 
like Smith-Hughes— an. Ohio newspaper editor threw himself into a 
training program in a boy*s reformatory. William ^yrwi Tanna hi l l had 
been a printer »s devil, founder of the first typographical union in 
Akrai, Ohio, and later the chief editor of the old Akron Times. On 
retirement he was enthused about teaching the printing trade to young 
men in detention, to prepare them for work when they got out. But 
after a year he quit in despair, and remarked: "The correctional 

institution is in^DOssible . It is nothing more than a school in crime." 

Our lack of progress since then is r ot entirely due to absence of 
effort! the task itself is formidable and we should not underrate it. 
Our key, it seems to me, is concerted action. 



Interagency Communication 



A very few years ago this kind of a convocation of Federal, regional 
and State officials t.’ould not have been heard of. It is only recently 
that Vocational Education has got mixed up with the Employment Service. 
Rehabilitation Servicea would not have been having a date with the 
Manpower Administration of the Department of Labor. All of these, 
plus the National lustit^iite of Mental Hsalth, the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, the Office of Education, and others of you would not have been 
gathered as you have been here at Montgomery, or anywhere else. 






There was no enmity among us — just natural distance. We siB5>ly 
perceived our tasks as specialists , each with, his own separate con- 
stituencies. And what has been true in the past both between and 
within departments at the Federal level was reflected at State ^d 
local levels. Everyone had a defined job to do and plenty to do 
within it, and further, an efficient cobbler sticks to his own last. 

This siWation no longer holds true, nor should it. Rapidly 
changing social, economic, and human occasions are teaching us all 
new ways of defining problems, ??nd creepingly, new ways of solving 
them in an age marked by speea. We are transiting with twin carburetors, 
and a supercharger. 



Problem Solving Against Moving Targets 



Our society is getting immensely larger, much more «con5)lex and 
considerably more con?)act. All of these trends will continue and 
accelerate, causing a melding of individual social problems into one 
great big problem, different fr" i the sum of the parts. 

For exan^le, once upon a time the lack of education, idiile never 
an ideal, could still be economically sustained. Even illiterates could 
make a living wage. Today, this breeds a poverty which requires public 
welfare and forces it in turn to change from being a helping hand to 
becoming a crutch. As more of these people compact, they create rural 
and urban slums, in which the total of miserable conditions invites 
deviant behavior and createsphysical and mental problems. This 
situation then breeds itself, for the difficulties of the fathers are 
visited, with interest, cai the children. 

Now, as a larger affluent society moves steadily away from it, 
poverty has become more than a condition— never good , to be sure— but 
a sentence that looks like outright oppression. It heats up all social 
problems. And every concerned organization must undertake an agonizing 
reappraisal about its own ability to solve them. 

The Rehabilitation Services Administration concerned itself for 
years with physical and mental handicaps that prevented a perscm from 
being self-supporting. But wl<dit about the handicap just as real, if 
not quite as tangible as a missing arm or leg, that comes from severe 
social deprivation. Almost only yesterday, the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration has been empowered to use its resources and experience 
to help these individuals too. 

Less than five years ago the Department of Labor was concem^*« 
primarily with fair labor standards, apprenticeship programs, unemploy- 
ment insurance administration, a referral of unenqployed to enqployers 
who sent in requests for labor, and more or less routine services 
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related to a relatively stable, adult labor force. Today, automation, 
technology, a volatile ecanomy, radical increase in numbers in the labor 
force, and a host of other problems require it to be in the business 
of solving a new set of problems. The Manpower Development and Training 
Act caused a major reorganization of the Department of Labor. The 
Enployment Service— of which I was once a part— is stiU. in major 
transition, to which its representatives here can testify in detail. 

Vocational education is equally radically affected. I could go 
on, but perhaps the point is made; the promotion of the general wlfare, 
to which the preamble of the Constitution refers as one of the prime 
justifications of government, is a continuum now on which different 
services can be distinguished, but not disjoined. ¥e must coordinate, 
cooperate, mesh with, support, and otherwise reinforce one another. 

And this extends all the way down the line to every one of the 
so-called "grass roots.” 



Coordination and Cooperation 



Certainly the various departments of the Federal ^government, arid 
bureaus within eacl^ have not learned fully or con 5 >letely how to put 
together a picture out of their separate pieces of the jigsaw puzzle. 

But with pilot and demonstration programs, with Acts like MDTA which 
Invite co-administration by two departments, there has been enough progress 
to give a new meaning to the "Federal presence” ard in some quarters, 
to cause misplaced rumblings about it. Less not 1, but much more 
pertinent and promising has been the rapid growth of State and local 
-governments in recent years. 3n proportion to the total growth in 
population, the numbers of Federal employees has slightly declined. 

In proportion to the Gross National Product, the Federal budget has 
only advanced moderately, and this in spite of the massive growth in 
world responsibilities. Yet in a con^arable period there is no State 
that has not increased personnel and budget more than 100 percent. 

We are in the midst of a rapid resurgence of the assun 5 >tion pf 
State and local responsibility to the general welfare. This is good, 
for the buck of general welfare, to use President Truman's phrase, both 
starts and stops ultimately at the levels where the people live. 

I have tried to set concretely and briefly, a kind of philosophic 
context as a prelude to the exhortation to work together on these • 
correctional la’ograms at State and local levels, and to the warning, 
that if we don't, we will lose the ball-game again— only maybe with 
more costly and tragic results this time. 
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Mow we are moving from talking about programs, to getti^ cmcrete 
proposals for them. Normally these will ocm from the ^is^to^ 
of correctional institutions. They may, to be 

conoenied people, hut any proposal that is n^ * 1 ®°^ * 

authorities in the various States will singly not be xnplemented. 

This will engage you with other peqple and institutioM to whom 
your world is at least a little strange. They wm not fully ^er- 
stand the hi^ilioations and requirements of security. Th^ wiU have 
things to learn about the prison culture and the distorticxis xt make 

on its inmates. 

Some problems will surface in the development of a design for 3 . 
training program. More will not appear until a pro^am is underway. 

In all Mses, it will be necessary to face all problems honesty and 
frankly, and above all patiently. Indeed, all craoem^ wiU have to 
make up their minds that some problems are never solved--they are only 

lived through. 

Testing, counseling, and intake may require a complicated adjustment 
to prison classification, to the eligibility and tiiriing^of parto ^d 
parole, to the requirements of prison maintenance, and to peculiarities 
that derive from the fact that although inmates may volunteer for trac- 
ing, they are not necessarily free to take it. And vocational educators 
and trainers, despite the increasing knowledge they have been gaming 
in work with the disadvantaged, will find that whereas teachmg mterml 
may be the same the teacher will have to learn and divine the subtle 
differences required in their use. 

Multiple Project Development 

I do not mean to limit the terms of the development of a 
training program to the terms of the pilot program authorized tyjhe 
1966 amendments to the Manpower Act. Such may be the bread md 
of a newly developed program in any given mstitul^on. But 
bilities of other legislation may also be used. On tte mam ladder o 
an MDTA funded program may be built a useful research piece, ©r the 
develqpment of program materials, or the provision of some 
supportive service. Where the capabilities of the Vocational Education 

Act, or Rehabilitation Services Administration, ,or Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Act are concerned, it is worth noting ttot 
these funds are largely under individual State control and administra- 
tion. The degree to which these State public agencies, or other loc^ 
private agencies may cr.* tribute is best explored and worked out locally. 
Here is idiere local cooperation can be of the best possible assxstmce 
in stretching and making more efficient the tax dollar, and m giv^ 
the best coordinated service. No guidelines can be issued to create 
ingenuity, imagination, and a mutual desire to work together. 
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This suggests that programs may take different forms and shapes 
in various places. The experiences of Draper^ South. Carolina^ Lorton^ 
and Rikers Island have. been shared in the conference. No one has 
suggested that of these is a model to be copied literally anytdiere 
else. They represent esqperimental and demanstratlcn experience. They 
have illuminated various facets of the generic problems involved in 
pre-release training. If we had a models we would not be elaborating 
another program, still called a "pilot*' program. We have some answers. 

We must find out a lot more. 

I 

The five principal groups represented here: corrections, pardon and 

parole, vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and enployment 
service, are the primary "inner five” that must hang together if their 
programs for prisoners are not to hang separately. Bit these must in 
tum seek support from azid be in communication with a waxier community 
structure . 



Community Involvement 



No one claims that it is sinply enough to train a man in an 
occupation before his release from prison, get him a job idien he 
gets out, and the problem of rehabilitation is solved. Communities 
should understand what these programs are all about to see '(diat 
understanding, support, or modification' of conmunity services must 
be developed to strengthen the inmate’s capacity to make the grade upon 
re7.ease . Other elements in prison structure besides training the 
inmates are a long-run part of the process of making incarceration 
into rehabilitation. These too require public understanding and public 
money. One of these I understand is close to the heart of Commissioner 
Frank Lee here in Alabama, namely, the provision of training programs 
for the custodial staff. 

In any dozen Americans, one probably finds three or more dozen 
affiliations with churches, service clubs, civic organizations or 
fraternal orders. These are the places to which to carry the message 
and develop an informed opinion. 



Expectations and Accomplishments 



The conmunity must be approached with candor and with an appeal 
to its responsibility. 

It would not be realistic to promise miracles, for with this 
would go the guarantee of disillusioninent. These programs should not 
be oversold with the e^qpectation that overnight, and as a result of 
education and training programs in prisons, recidivism will be wiped 
out. It must be borne in mind, for exan?)le, that 70 percent of the 



trainees admitted to the program here at Draper were already repeaters. 
They had been in prison two or 'more times before. In fact, it is 
disconcerting to take a random look at files at almost any prison and 
see how many of the inmates began a career of successive incarcerations 
in the very early teens and even sub- teens. No more than a bo^d 
that has been put laider warp for a long period of time will a boy or 
a man get strai^tened out easily. It is hoped and expected that the 
training programs will make a positive impact. It is believed that they 
are an essential part of a rehabilitative process but not the -^ole 
of it* We must be honest enough to admit that we have ^ neither identified 
all of the problems to be solved, nor do we have answers to all issues 
we have been able to identify* 

We can, I am convinced, make a case in the hard coin of the realm. 

Thft cost of crime, processing the criminal, keeping him for a while, 
and turning him back into it again in a kind of wheel that just turns, 
but doesn*t go anywhere, is an enormous cost and almost totally unpro- 
ductive in economic terms* If it cost* twice the money to make even 
a significant dent in this cycle, it would be a good long-run economic 
investment. Yet I do not believe that we need apologize for an appeal 
to salvage the spark of worth we believe to reside in every human being* 

If we have achieved somewhat of that effect by means of a con- 
tinuously revolving door, we know we have siii^ly fuiiioled away our 
better intentions. Society does not have -to be solely responsible 
for any individual, to recognize its deep inplications in the con- 
dition of all individuals. With the saute two strikes against us at 
the start that some of these had, or with the absence of support at^ 
a critical moment that any one of us would give to one of our own, it 
would be a pretentious one among us who could say he would not be 
standing in the same shoes on the inside looking out. 

Not everyone ba ^ the opportunity that has been thrown our way* 

As the Grime Commission report pointed out: "The underlying problems 

are ones that the criminal justice system can do little about. The 
unruliness of young people, widespread drug addiction, the existence 
of much poverty in a wealthy society, the pursuit of the dollar by 
any available means are phenomena the police, the courts, and the 
correctional apparatus, which must deal with crimes and criminals 
one by one, cannot confront directly. They are strands that can be 
disentangled from the fabric of American life only by the concerted 
action of all of society." 

That small part of it about which we can do something now stands 
before us as a challenge and a hope. As H* G* Wells said: "Civilization 

is merely a race between education and catastrophe." With that 
motivation in mind, it is now for us to tackle that small piece in 
the jigsaw while other institutions of our society tackle others, 
in better schools, civil rights, housing, poverty, so that in the 







end we will see the final beautiful picture^ every nan with every 
opportunity to live the full, productive, satisfying life for the 
benefit of all* 






DIGEST OP PAHEL: THE ROLE OP FEDERAL 
AGENCIES— SOURCES OP FUNDING 



The representatives of different Federal departments, or agencies 
within those departments, discussed sources of Federal funds with particular 
reference to funds which could support seme part or parts of a manpower 
training or rehabilitation program for offenders. The significant points 
are summarized by agency. 



The National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 



The National Institute of Mental Health is a major division of the 
Public Health Service, under the D^artment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Institute has a large interest in manpower development and training, 
focusing its attention heavily on the training of mental health personnel, 
both at the professional and nonprofessional levels. 

An important center within the Institute is the Center for the 
Studies of Crime and Delinquency. This center has six objectives: 

- - It serves as a focal point fox and coordinates the National 

Institute of Mental Health’s activities in crime and 
delinquency. 

- - It analyzes and evaluates current research and related 

program developments in crime and delinquency. 

- - It stimulates and develops appropriate programs in research, 

service, demonstration, and training. 

- • It recommends the extent to which such means as research 

and training grants, contracts and conferences should be 
used to develop and sipport these programs. 

- - It collaborates with organizations outside of the Institute 

to facilitate program development. 

- - Lastly, it stimulates communication of appropriate informa- 

tion through consultation and the development of conferences, 
committees, and publications. 

Through March of 196?, NIMH had made 332 grants for research, 
demonstration and training in areas related to crime and delinquency. 

Sanple titles of some of the projects are "Factors Affecting Drug Addiction 
in Minors,”’ ’'Community MentsG. Health A^ects of Juvenile Delinquency," and 
"A Self-Instructional Program for Youthful Offenders." The latter is the 
Draper project which is one of the most successful funded. 
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Tremendous support Is *beli)g given by lilMH to the entire field of 
crime and delinquency. There will he new mechanisms and funds available 
within the years to come relating to mental health facilities and 
training of personnel. The regional office role in all of this will 
become more and more importfiftib with the increased responsibilities now 
being delegated to the regional offices of HEW. For those who have any 
Interest in e^^loring the mechanisms or grants which might be available 
through NIMH; contact should be made through some approprlete regional 
office of HEW for guidance in planning papers or procedures in seeking a 
grant. 



Titles I and III— The Elementary 
and Secondaay Education^Act 
Office of Education, H5W 



Funds available under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, are mainly for disadvantaged children in areas where there 
is a high concentration of low Income families. This is concerned with 
prevention, not cure. 

Limited funds cure available for neglected children in institutions. 
There may be more money available in this category this year. Title III 
funds may be used for the development of innovative centers. These 
funds go to local school districts. There may not be much in these titles 
for correctional institutions, but the administrators of the Act will be 
glad to discuss cmy proposal. One should make inquiries through an HEW 
regional office, or address Mr. Pat 0. Mancini, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 20202. 



Sertion 2$1 

The Manpower De^lopment eaad Training Act 



U. S. Department of Labor ' 



Section 251 was added in the I 966 amendments to the Manpower Develop* 
sent and Training Act to provide for a two year expanded pilot program of 
training Inmates of correctional. Institutions prior to their release. 
Programs under this section will be 100 percent federally financed. The 
Manpower Administration Order and Guidelines for Administration are now 
available. Five points about this section are most crucial: 

a. Administration of these projects will be a tripartite 

suf fair among the Department of Labor (through the Baployment Service), the. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the various correctional 
Institutions. 

b. The Department of Labor is looking for programs that will 
cover all of the variables In correctional training. 
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c. Projects must te initiated by correctional institutions. 
They should submit a proq?ectus of their total program to Washington to 
see if their particular program will fit into a national design. 

d. Training will have to he institutional in nature. It may 
he either on or off the site of the correctional institution. It will 
not he possible to do on-the-Job training off-site. Some innates may get 
an Incentive pay of $20 per week, up to a total of $750 gate money. If 
this is anticipated, it should be Included in the prospectus. Programs 
should he total— occupational, remedial, educational, counseling. Job 
development, placement, and follow-up. 

e . The current amount of funding anticipated is $9§ million 
per year for each of two years. The approximate number of trainees 
anticipated is 5,000 per year. 

It is to be noted also that regular W2k prc^rams for 
prison inmates may be conducted on the 90-10 Federal-State matching 
basis, if such programs are included in an approved State plan. 



The Bureau of Adult and Vocational 
Education and Library Services 
Office of Education, HEW 



In addition to participating in the administration of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, this Bureau in tte Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare administers three other acts 
which can he of support in the field of correctional rehahilitatlon or 
training: 



The Library Services Act— The resources of this Act can support 
literacy training throi^k planning grants and money for library services 
in correctional institutions as part of a padi^age to raise literacy level s . 

The Adult Education Act— Funds can be available here for 
Basic Adult literacy programs not -bled to any other kind of program. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 — This Act has funds 
available for llmlied educational programs for persons with special needs. 
These are nob experimental and demonstration programs, but regular ones. 

They would have to become part of a State’s approved plan for vocational 
education funds. The first point of approach would be the State departments 
of vocational education. 
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The Hehabllltation Services Administration, HEW 



The Vocational Rehahilitatlon Act has heen amended, to enable 
Inclusion of services to persons vith special handicaps other than 
physical or mental. Offenders may be served in institutions and outside 
of them. The current VRA en5)hasis is on specific programs centered 
curound direct rehabilitation of the public offender. Some exan^les of 
current activity in the southeastern region -will illustrate the range of 
support under the basic Section 2 provisions of the Act; 

Georgia— A facility has been established at Alto, Georgia, 
vhich has developed into a cooprehensive medicsG, psychological, social, 
and vocational program, with appropriate field staff assigned throughout 
the State for follow-up. 

Tennessee— A program has been established vith 90 percent 
Federal funding, aimed at i^giadlng* the personal cmd social adjustment 
programs in corrections and is tied in with some specific vocational 
training activity. There is also a follow-up field program. 

South Carolina— This State has probably the most comprehensive 

program. 



a. The State Department of Corrections and the State 
Rehabilitation D^artment have established a reception and diagnostic 
center through a combination of three funding mechanisms, two of which 
are 90 percent Federal funds. This facility receives all prisoners 
assigned to the State d^artment of corrections, and through a centre- 
henslve screening program consisting of medical, psychological, social, 
and vocational cooponents arrives at a tentative plan for a given 
inmate's "rehabilitation" program trem initied confinement through release 
and job placement. 

b. Plans are well underway for the initiation of a work- 
release program whereby rehabilitation and corrections will join hands 

in the planned training, placement, and ongoing counseling of appropriate 
public offenders. 

c. An ongoing, effective, pre-release center has been opera- 
tional for some time under the basic Section 2 program. All public 
offenders are assigned to this center 30 days prior to release * Con- 
centrated counseling, evaluation, and Job placement are carried out there 
and the offender is followed up at this critical stage of his life. 

d. South Carolina also is in the final sts^v?^; of the 
development of a youthful offender program. It is buiH:lng a new youth 
corrections center, using a lot of vocational rehabilitation ideas. 



Mutation, co^^fer sribrtantlally however, 

5®’^!*to1^r PotofS contact for any prqpos^ tor 

any State lawhieh a program Is to he Jugaemented. 



The Office of Juvenile Delinquent 
Welfare Administration, HiiW 



Eie Office of Juvenile DeUnquency and Youth 

ur?sr=^s?sss 

SSlw w^ tratSfto S^tor projects already funded and will give 
tecbnlcaX consuXtatlon* 

Hev funding reauests in this area should he directed „ 

co^t cr^. K w^ p^ increase their capaMUty to prevent, 

de Unquincy^ to assist research efforts in 
tte%^tio?t«a£t, and control of Juvenile deUnquency and for 

other purposes# " 

TT„a»,. SHtle I Part A of the bill would provide for state and 
for con®rehensive state or conmunity-wide 
io^m^^teUnque^ and technical assistance, planning of 
fw^^oslt, treatment, or rehablUtatlon of deUnquent youth or youth 

in danger of becoming delinquent. 

Title I, Parte B and C provide for rehabilitative and pre- 

ventive servile! Vw of exas^le, it could he “tioiP^*^*^ 

grants could he given to, toprove '“J^f’^o assuB^n^and 

intake or Infonnation process, or to allow staff to assune new «• 






different roles vithin the community. It would he the intent to build 
up court services. Programs and services which would provide alternative 
correctional systems, e.g., self-help homes, half-way houses, etc., 
would be applicable. Work-release and educational-release programs of 
correctional systems to prepare youth for return to society would also 
be included. In the preventive area. Title I, Part C could involve such 
things as new careers programs and student centers to help school dropouts. 



Title II, which is concerned with research and technical assistance 
will serve as a base for innovative demonstration projects, much like 
those conducted by the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 
ment, as well as research projects. 



Questions to the Panel on Federal Funding 



1. Question ; Are studies of sex offenders going on and are grants 
available for such studies? 

Answer: .Research in treatment approaches in a^ects of sex 
deviancy could be funded by the Center for Studies of Mental Health and 
Social Problems, NIMH. Two sources of information are suggested: 

(l) Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. The ^ecial Center for 
Research on Sex founded by Kinsey, has the most complete library avail- 
able; (2) Scientific Information Services Regarding Sex, Dr. Mary 
Calderone, New York. This organization is devoted to reseaupch, treatment, 
and the dissemination of information in the field of human sexuality. 

2. Question : Can Section 251, MDTA give consideration to persons 
under work-release programs, and if so which of the five points mentioned 
in the panel would apply? 

Answer: All five points ei)ply. This is off- site training, and 
offenders are still under institutional Jurisdiction. 

3*. Question : If money is confined to institutional training under 

Section 25l, ME^, is there nothing for on-the-job training? 

Answer: There will be no on-the-job training outside walls in 
competition with free workers. There is a possibility of getting it 
inside. This is true as long as the amendment reads as it does. 

h. Question ; Can trainees under Section 251, MDTA, attend voca- 
tional schools outside the prison? 

.Answer: Yes, if they are still under institutional jurisdiction. 
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5. Question? Can parolees have training under Section 251, MKDA? 



Answer: Parolees are eligible for services as disadvantaged 

persons under regular MDT programs. 

6. Question: Could funding for an institution go across _ 

board to incorpora,te all the approaches that have been cited here today, 
i.e., could any one agency fund a total approach, or is funding separated? 

Answer: There is no single funding agency that could ^an all 
the range of services available. 

7. Question : In that case (following up on above) whom does one 

contact? 

Answer: Any of the agencies. If the Manpower Aanlnirtmtion in 
the Department of Labor gets a total picture, it will contact other 
agencies and ask them to look at a proposal. 

8. Question: To what extent is the Department of Labor going to 

provide technical assistance under Section 251 of MDTA and how much will 
they monitor a project? 

Answer: That question cannot be answered definitively yet. 

There will be some monitoring and technical assistance will be given, as 
the Department is able, on request. 
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PRIXIMIIIARY SURVEY OF SXATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY AFFECTING EDUCATIONAL AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR INMATES OF COR^TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



!• State Vork-Release Programs 



The following States have work-release laws: 



Arizona 

California 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Iowa 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Oregon 



Pennsylvania 
South Ceurollna 
Veimont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoinlng 



t. 



Of these 25 States^ many admit only misdemeanants. Some 
allow felons. In some States the laws have not yet been 
Inqslemented* 



II. Federal Legislation of Relevance : 
(see following pages) 
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PANEL: CHARACTEHISIFICS OF TEE INMATE FQPUIATION 



REMARKS 



John C* Watkins 

Warden, Draper Correctional Center 
Elmore, Alahama 



Introduction: Focus On the Poor Risks 



"Correctional agencies are spending puibllc; Tunds on 'good risks' 
vho do not need the program in order to perform satlsfc^torlly. Further- 
more, these 'good risks 'are receiving more than their i^are of the 
available program budget*"^ So contends J* Douglas Grant* Accepting 
Grant's research-based contention as true, I would like to begin by 
urging that mai^ower training programs In correctional institutions 
devote at least equal attention to the poor risks— the hard core recid- 
ivists whose problems are the problems society must solve if It Is to 
get the monkey of our presently constituted pctnal system off Its back* 

I would really like to see us concentrate our efforts on this segment 
of the inmate population, for their Influence on their fellow prisoners 
is such that it is they who will make or break any rehabilitation program 
we devise* If we succeed with them, our success with the others is 
assured* (What we learn from this group should be very useful with 
quantitatively less affected sub;)ects* ) Therefore, it is the charac- 
teristics of these Inmates— the poor risks— that I shall talk about* 



Socially smd Emotionally Bmaature Individuals 



Host of you here are in people-oriented professions, so there is 
no necessity to remind you that we are talking about a group of Individ- 
uals, not a faceless mass in a white suit* What you may not be aware 
of, however, is that they may demand— and need— an inordinate amount of 
individual attention, particularly as your efforts with them begin to 
show results. Perhaps th5,s hunger for attention Is a mEunlfestatlon of 
what I consider to be th^ir dominant characteristic: social and emotional 
hnmaturity* This Immaturity is a direct s^sult of the problems wlilch 
beset them early In life, and it is a direct cause of the problems which 
beset them now. Thus It Is our problem* 

Before mentioning some of the other ways in which this Immatiurlty 
manifesta Itself, let's consider why the state exists* For the most 
psurb, these men ^ve similar backgrounds* The social and economic 
barriers they face ipon release from prison have been a fact of life for 



1 Rlessman et al, eds., Mental Heetlgi of the Poor . ‘ J. Douglas Grant 
"It's Time to Start Counting" (New ^ork, The Free Press, 19^4), p*4t1* 




them since their lives began. They are from lower echelons of society**^ 
the disadvantaged, if you will. As is frequently true in this stratum, 
their homes are female-dominated, being either fatherless or inhabited 
by fathers vho have abdicated their masculine role. These boys are 
deprived of the strong male role model they must have in order to achieve 
their own masculinity. 

When one of these boys reaches the "gang” age which is normal for 
all children, the gang provides his route of escape from "Mama" and his 
means of finding his malensss. For the normally developing boy, the 
"g6U3g" age is Just a way station on the road to emotional maturation* 
While he too identifies with his gang and, to some extent, acts out 
some of his normal revolt against authority as personified by his 
parents, he remains in touch with "home base," so to speak. Not so the 
boys we are concerned with. They embrace the group with great intensity, 
even fervor, and take on its value i^stem to the exclusion of all others. 
This value i^stem is aggressive, antl-soclal, anti-authority. They don't 
return to "home base," and their emotional growth is stunted. (Kany of 
them become school drc^outs at about this time. Along with the other 
reasons we assign for their dropping out, I wonder if the fact that so 
many teachers are women has a bearing here. Is dropping out of school 
another escape from a female dcmninated world?) They learn to 

carry on various kinds of criminal activities. Inevitably they are 
arrested, convicted, and sentenced to correctional institutions. 



Transition to the Prison Sub-Culture 



Operating within most, if nob all of these correctional institu- 
tions^ is an inmate socicO. system which provides its members a value 
system, a way of life, a design for living, euid a complex code of things 
to be done and not to be done. We call this system the criminal sub- 
culture. This culture is dominated smd perpetuated primarily by leaders, 
each of whom gathers around himself a circle of followers. These circles 
resemble the boy-gangs of the outside world. They are, in fact, an 
extension of the criminal sub-culture outside the institution. They 
carry on Illegal and anti-administration activities. When one of the 
boys about whom we are talking arrives in prison, he finds a ready-made 
substitute for his gang awaiting him there. Can we really eaqpect him 
to do smything but gravitate to this gang which provides the only frame- 
work within which he knows how to operate comfortably? He becomes a 
part of the "convict culture," thereby taking the path which carries 
him further away from normetl emotional growth. 
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The Characteristics of the Inmate 



How does this emotional immaturity manifest Itself? (Incidentally^ 
this inmate would doubtless be the first to scoff at my thesis* He 
considers himself to be a tough customer, and he equates toughness with 
maleness.) First, this inmate lives in the ’'now.” There is no sense of 
purpose in his life; He has had little or no experience in setting and 
proceeding toward goals, particularly long range goals. He probably 
thinks the word Itself has something to do with a football game. What 
he considers to be his "plans" are more like daydreams. Their fruition 
is dependent on fortuitous circumstances that he merely assumes will 
come about* 

He has a low tolerance for frustration, demanding Immediate grati- 
fication of his desires. He is an "acting out" person; his anger is 
vented on the nearest object. He is probably in prison because he reacted 
to society’s normal demands by attacking his environment. When he acts, 
it is usually in response to an immediately perceived stimulus* 

He is self-centered. Any event is Interpreted in the light of its 
effect on him. It* s usually interpreted as being directed toward him. 

He is an es^ert at self- Justification. He can excuse, e3q>laln, 
or defend himself and his actions as the case may require. Did he steal 
a cigarette lighter? Ho, it was lying on the floor, and it is his habit 
to pick \ip anything he sees lying on the floor. Even if it were lying 
on the floor (as it wasn’t), didn’t he realize that it belonged to some- 
one else? No, he knew that if anyone had lost a lighter, something 
would have been said about it. The guards would he shaking all of the 
students down. 

Underlying these traits which are symptomatic of emotional immaturity 
is a smoldering, nondlrected anger which he doesn’t understand or know 
how to cope with* This anger remains below the surface until some real 
or Imagined injury causes it to erupt, sometimes in spectacular fashion. 

His personality is further complicated by his defeatist outlook. 

He has had little or no experience with success, and he has long since 
ceased to expect it, if indeed he ever did. Not for him the philosophy 
"I am the master of my fate." "Bom to lose" is the motto he has adopted 
and is frequently tattooed with, and it relieves him of the responsibility 
of trying to do anything. What’s the use— he’d only mess up again. 

He attempts to manipulate those about him, and he gets to be pretty 
expert at it. This characteristic isn’t the exclusive property of the 
prison inmate, but it does seem to be hid habitual approach to other people. 
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His motives for applying for any sort of training may have little 
resemblance to the motives of a "free world" applicant. Regardless of 
what he may tell you, self-improvement has little place in his scheme 
of things. He's probably seeking to avoid a work assignment he detests— 
working on an Alabama farm in July can be pretty brutal. Or he may think 
he can manipulate the personnel to his own advantage, or play them against 
the custodial personnel. He may be thinking in terms of the tips he’s 
heard he may receive. Maybe he wants to destroy the program o There's 
no way to determine for sure. This is a complicated human being we are 

dealing with. 



The Process of Change 



And deal with him we must. I think we have to begin by providing 
a climate in which he can further his emotional development. I can't 
tell you how we can do it. The method that has worked for me has been 
detailed elsewhere, so I will say here only that it involves, among other 
things, standing as the "father" figure he has lackedj giving him the 
discipline he needs and subconsciously wants; giving him something to 
believe in; and refusing to allow him to manipulate me. It is an attenpt 
to redirect his demonstrated capacity for loyalty and adherence to a code 
of behavior. It is undertaken with his full knowledge of what I am doing. 
It is a time-consuming, self -consuming process. It can be a very reward- 
ing one. Unfortunately, it can’t be undertaken with a whole prison popu- 
lation by one person at one time. I have concentrated on the leaders of 
the criminal sub-culture in the belief that their followers will continue 
to be their followers, regardless of the direction in which they move. 

Prison administrators have traditionally been cast in the role of 
"people watchers." Many of us, perhaps even most of us, have not relished 
this role. We have preferred to be and have attempted to be "people 
changers" instead. Such a conference as this is an encouraging sign that 
society now sees the latter as the role we should play. The long years 
of "people watching" may thus at last pay off. We have learned a great 
deal about our charges as we have watched them* This knowledge can seive 
as a sound basis for planning and building the kinds of programs they 
need. 
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Moderator: It is always a pleasure to hear from Warden John Watkins 

of the Draper Correctional Center. Warden Watkins has earned a rapidly 
expanding reputation as a dedicated, progressive, and capable public 
servant in the vanguard of correctional reform in the United States. 

He is not afraid of new ideas. He does not shrink from an unorthodox 
style. He has immense personal energy for the task. But he has not 
aimed to stand alone. He worked hard to bring the MKP program to Draper. 
He has given it his wholehearted support and cooperation. 

In addition to remarks from Commissioner MacDougall from South 
Carolina, and Mr. Tom Adams, from the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower, we shall hear from two ex-inmates from the Draper Institution. 
Ned Jones has been out for 9-years now. He is a product of the personal 
energies of Warden Watkins, having been released before there was a 
manpower training project here. Ned has proved that he can make it 
successfully. Incidentally, Ned recently went to the semi-finals in a 
National Toastmaster’s club contest. 

Gary Nolan has been out’ only 5-months. Gary is primarily a product 
of the MDT program. He was trained in barbering, but is now working for 
a wsirehousing company. 

Because of some of the public discussion about inmates in the 
presence of these young men, I have sensed that some of you are self- 
conscious for them. I assure you that you can forget that. Having 
been here before and watched the Warden at work, and watched the program 
work with young men like these, I can vouch for the fact that they face 
the **gut issues” here with candor and the utmost realism. These men have 
learned to look at themselves and their past with a realism some of us 
might envy. I believe tonight you will get a feeling for that yourselves. 
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REMARKS 



Ellis C. MacDougall 
Commissioner of Corrections 
State of South Carolina 



Handling Inmates In a prison is a challenge. Some time ago we 
established a Jaycee chapter in the prison at Columbia. We had seventy 
members in it. The local Jaycee chapter of members came out for a 
tour and dinner at the prison. As they left they shook hands in a line 
with some of us, me included. One of our Jaycees went through the line 
and left with them. 

I'm a damyankee, but I'm proud to be part of Southern corrections. 
The South is progressive in corrections and the heart of it is Alabama 
and Commissioner A. Frank Lee and John Watkins. Why? Because we are 
willing here now to try things that are different. 

There is a great building program in Florida. There is fine 
research here in Alabama. There is expanding work-release in Texas, 
and some new program ideas in Mississippi. 

In South Carolina we are looking to a new era. For years we 
planned a prisoner* s career in prison. Now we try to get him out as 
fast as we can. The day he walks in, we plan to get him out. 

Merely endowing a man with a trade isn't enough. We must attack 
all the areas of his needs, such as John Watkins has mentioned. Our 
new diagnostic center will open next month. 

Our project under MDTA tries to plan two careers for prisoners, 
for we do get some sentenced to a long term. We plan one in-service 
training program for institutional use and a release trade for a job 
outside. 

Many new things are coming for a new day in corrections has 
arrived^ This conference is a sign of it also. We of South Carolina 
are most happy to be here and to sh£u:e with you in the workshops some 
of the things we are doing, and to hear from you things that may benefit 
us in our common desire to meet the needs of our inmates so they can 
leave us, and never come back. 
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REM/VRKS 



■William T. Adams 
Associate Director 

Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training 

Washington, D. C. 

It has "been five years since I worked in a correctional institution. 
For five years prior to that I worked in such an institution in Golden, 
Colorado# So tonight X am really trying to think hack and draw on memories 
which stand out for me. I did a number of research studies there, hut I 
am glad that there have been invited here tonight several of the boys 
from the Draper Institution. They can tell us most about prisoner 
characteristic s . 

Two words that stand out most to me are (l) alienation— the inmate 
feels outside of the stream of life— sees himself as "different," and 
(2) anger, stemming from an intensity of feelings bottled up inside. 

I saw about five individuals a day and asked each one how he saw 
himself. They would say: "I*m dumb. I*m stupid’* or give some very 
negative reaction as applied to a concept of self. And I think there is 
very little difference between young and old offenders in this. 

Few had any significant relationships with any "significant others." 

They were generally good at manipulative skills, but very poor at 
abstraction and verbal skills. 

They generally saw the world as dull and boring, not making much 

sense . 



They did not have much to do and yet their lives were complicated 
and filled with lots of problems. They were fearful to tell about it 
and could not express themselves well about their problems. 

They do nob trust other people. Most people don*t try to con 
uiiless they do not trust others. They feel society isn*t honest with 
them. 



These people need help and really want it, but their lack of trust 
precludes them from reaching out. 

Few had any meaningful roots in society. Their world was filled 
with mobility and changing characters. In their world predictions were 
difficult to make. They could not remember the names of many people. 

Of relevance to manpower development and training, I would see 
the following: 
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a. These individuals have been failures in education and 
they do not want to go back to school. Moreover schools make it easy 
for them to drop out. They are more responsive to things they can feel, 
touch, or manipulate. 

b. They have a most unrealistic view of work and have had 
little opportunity to see work as a meaningful career. Those who did 
have fathers could not tell anything that the fathers did. They found 
it hard to tell about problems they had in their work-release programs. 
They did not know what to expect or what was expected of them. 

c. They have little capacity to sustain themselves without 
intensive support in the community. 

d. They have trouble with the "role" concept. Theirs is 
a children* s power struggle. They give an outside appearance of being 
attached to their peer group, but really they are most attached to 
families and the outside. Peer group attaclments can be broken down 
easily. They want contacts with their families, but they find them most 
hurt-ul. 



REMAEKS 



Ned Jones 
Former Inmate 

The Draper Correctional Center 



I can tell you this— it is more pleasant to be out than in. I 
spent 20 years of my life believing that no one cared a damn about me 
or what I did. And since I have been out I have made mistakes that I 
could have been sent back to Draper for, but Wsurden Watkins came to me 
and asked me what the problem was. He cared enough to try— and that is 
the most significant thing in my life. 

(Question from the Warden: "For a fellow who intends to go straight, 

isn*t the hardest thing the task of finding his way in the outside world?") 

Jones: Yes. You have good intentions but go back to the same environment. 
You come out and intend to join the clubs, go to church, and find that 
on $60 a week you can*t make it in the convertible set. So you drift 
back. Why should you struggle when you see you are losing anyway. But 
even though you are not a saint, you can still make some allowances and 
decide to go straight. 

Question: Did you have other help beside the Warden? 

Jones: Yes. I identified with what Warden Watkins stood for— dedication. 
He stood for an ideal. I have met people I worked with since who have 
given ini^iration by means of a similar dedication. 
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Question; Was there Impoverishment in your family? Was your relation- 
ship with your parents significant? 

Jones: I had no father I knew.. My stepfather was an alcoholic. I did 

not realize that I had substituted a gang culture for family. I Just 
wanted to find out why other kids had dimes and I never had any, and I 
took the path of least resistance. 

But I am not crying about the past. I am in sales in real estate. 

I have been with Cadillac and Allied Van. I eacpect to have a good car, 
good whisky, a good house, and generally to enjoy myself. 

Question: Do you feel it is hard to break peer group relationships?” 

Jones; When Warden Watkins first came to me in the prison, I had a 
good loan racket going suid paid someone else to do my soft Job. The 
Warden broke vqp my racket and put me to work. I did not want to be like 
the old-timers but I didn’t know what to do. We talked and he showed 
me how I could move from one side to the other. It is more difficult 
to do that than it is to move from poverty to money in the free world. 

If you get thick with the Warden you are a rat. It is hard to break 
away. 

Question; Was it in5)ortant that it was the Warden who was following 
you up? 

Jones; I was impressed with his intelligence. Here was a guy with 
intelligence enough to talk to me about what I needed. He could have 
teen a guard. But he did the followup personally. 

Question: Why axe the first three months out the hardest? 

Jones; You are all fixed up to go straight. But like an athlete has to 
be conditioned, so do you. When you leave the coach, you tend to do 
less and less. In prison when things don’t go right, there is security. 
The people in prison are your kind of people. But when I got out the 
people on the outside were not my kind of people. 

Question: Can you be of help to others who come out? 

Jonesi • Definitely. A parole officer can also. He can tell how to make 
it but there is a tendency to disbelieve him. But if I tell a new 
fellow I made it, it is different. Some people have come to me. I have 
helped get them Jobs. 

Question; Has your help to others been useful to you in staying straight? 

Jones; Yes. But I can’t be driving a 9-year old car and wearing a 
motheaten suit and say "Yeah, I made it— here’s how you do it." I have 
to be selfish about it. 
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Question: Do most Inmates have a respect for academic^ Intellectual 

attainment? 

Jones: No^ most do not* Most are materleQ-istlc* 

HBIABKS 

Gary Nolan 
Former Inmate 

The Draper Correctional Center 



I am not sure \jhat to say— I guess I am plumb dazzled and sheered. 

I vas locked up for 11 yesirs* . I was on a chain gang in another 
State for a long time. Over there, anytime they wanted you to do anything, 
they hit you first and then asked you. At Draper they treated you like a 
human being. They called you "Mister.” But at first I thought they had 
something up their sleeve. Once Mr. Grsdiam asked me: "Mister Nolan, 

will you go and get me a first year algebra book?" I thought he was 
putting me on, so I got somebody else to do it. Finally one day I went 
to Mr. Graham and asked him "Are you for real?" 

I applied for the barberlng course. I put the hat on them and 
convinced them I wanted to be a barber. I got the GED, a barber diploma 
and three certificates of achievement* 

It feels good now to get up and be able to walk coround the block, 
to go swimming, to go on a picnic. 

I never knew a daddy. I never went to the Warden— I was afraid 
of talking to "the man." I owe most to Mr. Graham, Mr. Morrison, and 
Miss Adams (three members of the Draper MDT staff )— they opened up my 
eyes about life and people. Now I want to be a Journalist. I don't 
have the money right now, but I want to go to college. 

Question: Why aren't you a barber now? 

Nolan: I went to barbering down at the Air Force Base barber shop and 

there was this Colonel who came in for a haircut. 

I cut his hair, and he said: "Can't you take off a little more 

here." So I cut some more off. He looked in the mirror and said: 

"How about taking off some more here." So I went back to the trimming. 
Then he said: "I'd like some more off here on the side." I took the 

electric cutter, put on the close-cut guard and ran it over the sides, 
and— well— have you ever seen a rooster? (Laughter) 
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The Colonel took a look and called for the Supervisor of the shop 
and shouted: "Who is this guy?" 

"He is one of my harhers" the Supervisor said. 

■ "Blarikety-hlank-blank" shouted the Colonel, "He is no harher." 

So I haven't been barbering anymore. (Laughter and applause) 

Moderator: Partly because of the hour, but mostly because this is too 
difficult an act to follow, I am suggesting that we close our "open- 
ended seminar" on the characteristics of the inmate. I want to wish 
Gary Nolan well in his ambition to be a ;)ournalist, although I think 
that with two more routines like that, told with the same flair and 
humorous self -perception, he'll be able to go on the Johnny Carson 
show, or have a night-club act. 

Thank you very much members of the panel, and ptjrbicularly Ned and 
Gary. We are adjourned. 









DIGEST OF PAWEL: EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS 

REMARKS 

Joseph E. Champagne, Ph.D. 
Institute of Human Resources 
University of Houston 



I want to approach my topic from three dimensions: (l) Why 

evaluate; (2) Who evaluates; ( 3 ) How to evaluate* 



Why Evaluate 



wu X economy is not static, but rather is catalyfcically dynamic* 

What is true or sufficient today may not be true or sufficient tomorrow; 
in fact the environment itself may have been modified* We live in a 
genuinely exciting age of technology. It is an age in which every ele- 
ment or resource must have its particular purpose or the system rejects 
ttet element. Unfortunately, this is mostly true of the living elements, 
which cannot be modified or improved unless they allow change within 
themselves. The offender who has not been a functioning part of our 
c^nging economy for twenty years will suddenly be cast into a system 
which will have no place for such an outdated element and will reject 
him, and he will be faced with a situation he may be incapable of hand- 
ling. He has several choices for himself, one of which will result in 
Ms return to the correctional institution. Not only is that vital 
eluent of our system lost, but it is estimated that it costs about I1.4 
million dollars per day to maintain our prison system. We must have 
effective programs to prepare the offender to reenter society equipped 
to function and not to enter into such a traumatic situation as to in- 
duce further societal alienation. But to have effective programs one 
must have criteria against wMch to judge effectiveness, and it is the 
setting of criteria and the relating of programs to these criteria that 
we call evaluation. Ih:. Saleem Shah who is sitting on tMs panel today 
in r article in 1966 -^-stated: "Without such evaluation research, crucial 

u ck about the efficacy of our programs would be lacking and we may 
aue using methods having little actual value." Thus the magnitude 
. our reMbilitative effort is enormous and the obligation wo have to 

resources to solve the problems most effectively and 
efficiently is pressing both for our economy and for the offender. Shah 
went on to say: "The problems of delinquency and crime have assumed 

such magnitude, and the shortage of skilled manpower has become so acute, 
that there is urgent need for more innovative and efficient treatment 
approaches. It is not enough to know that certain methods, in many in- 
stances, are of value. More precise knowledge is required to assess the 



, ll rga^qnt of Offenders: Some Behavi o ral ConceDfca^ Principles and 
Approaches. Federal Probation, June, 1966.^ ~ 



actual cost and overall efficacy of various approaches; to detemine 
the most efficient and desirable coobination of types of treatments » 
types of problems, and the variety of circumstances and settings in 
which specific treatments are best conducted* In addition, a body of 
systematic knowledge has to be developed which can be utilized in 
making our techniques more exact and effective and in the training of 
a broad range of needed personnel* Obviously, that knowledge and those 
particular skills should be taught which, on the basis of objective 
evaluation, are found to be both useful and efficient in modifying de- 
viant behavior*" Later in the same article Shah further emphasized} 

"It is crucial that we subject our treatment and rehabilitation progrsjas 
to careful and objective evaluation and begin to use a more rigorous 
approach in such endeavors* The enozmity of the task at hand indicates 
that we can no longer afford the dubious luaxury of * flying by the seat 
of our pants,* so to speak* Furthermore, there is a compelling need for 
consclentdous re-examination of the relevance and efficacy of some of our 
traditional roles and concepts, and of the prootioes that follow from 
them* Such efforts should enable us to devise more efficient treatment 
methods and more appropriate strategies for the training and deployiaent 
of our manpower resources*" I think the why of evaluation is clear and 
obvious* Evaluation, if we are true to our social commitments^ is riscessary 
not only to assist our own program staffs in utilizing the most effective 
means and techniques in manpower rehabilitation, but also to share our 
failures and successes with other programs that may need our e3q>erlences 
as they prepare to get off the ground* And finally, and very practically 
important, is that evaluation results can be used to justify new projects 
or extensions of current ones* Decisions are often made on the Imsis 
of the results of evaluations* 



Who Evaluates? 



The next dimension of relevance to be considered here is "who 
evaluates?" Who actually does the evaluation of the inrogram? This 
question is best answered when viewed in terms of the purposes of the 
evaluation* There are several possibilities in respect to who evaluates 
and we *11 consider three at this time* The first is the case for the 
funding agency itself to assume evaluation responsibility* Such evalua- 
tion generally has two purposes: first to determine the rel.evancy of 
furthering the project with additional finds and secondly to determine 
the extent of dissemination of the important aspects of the project* 

The potential widespread impact of £ and D projects must be very cri- 
tically assessed before any national dissemination is warranted* Such 
decisions are ultimately made by the funding agency and thdis it has to 
be responsible for determining the value of the project* It should not 
rest its assessment of the project purely on project reports or documents 
prepared by the staff of the project* Certainly such rejr>orts are 
necessary for details, but the overall assessment as to the potential 
success of the project for other areas rests in the hands of the contracting 
or funding agency* It need cot do the evaluation step Ijy step itself. 
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Cot it nay angaga appropriata conaultanta who 

But tha point ia that tha Auding agan<7 takaa the initiativa ana affaeta 
proodss* 0bj6ctiTi'by is jnoro assort in thi® way* 

Tha sacofld oaaa rala'ting to who doaa tha avaluation is vhan tha 
projaot staff contracts directly with independent groups to an 

evaluation. Tha purpose of such an evaluation is to 
analysis of what is being done or what has been done. l^Uy this in- 
formation is for the project staff to assist 

doing or to assist tha deteraiaatioa of new projects. By utilising out- 
side groups 9 the chances for better •objectivity are increased* On the 
other hand there is the danger that the outside evaluators 
certain points or project subtleties that ^e signif^ant and ttoreby 
prepare In inaccurate, though honest in intent, 4 f La ain- 

shoSd be hidden from the view of the outside evaluator if you are ain- 
cere in genuinely deairing an honest evalaation. 

The third consideration is that of self-evaluation. Self^vnluation 
should he used purely and slaply to help you detemlne how well you w 

ani should rarely he need for outside reasous or purposes. If you 
Int^ to publish the results of your evaluation, have s^ooe else do 
it; don't do It yourself and then pat your own back~it is profeseloMiiy 
too suspeet, and a good pro gran oould be leaeened in valM by tto fact 
that its evaluation, although it ni^t be accurate, was the 
solely of those who did what they also evaluated. There aren't too oany 
people who will puUish a report that wiU tend to derojpte their own 
work. It's pretty hard to be totally objective when we talk ^ 

selves, let's not kid anybody on that point. But wlf-evaluatton does 
have a very Isportant place and should be a part of evj^ . 

because it is through self-analysis that we gain insights that, thou^ 
they nay he distasteful, are seoeptaWe since they 
tha products of self— Investigetiou. We can view our own ngt 
sttOMSses or weaknesses end failures. But if self-eTWluation is sinwre, 
it Bust also he honest. It is so easy not to look into **•“■ ^*. ,*. 
know are not what they should be and just to look at 
we know we'll like what we see. If you are going to tato the tiro and 
ezpeim to carry out sono self-evaluation, do a good job-you ^ 

^how anybody the results. They are yours and your work ■ 

oial not to ba honest with yourselves. Self-svaluation can be critically 

lAportcxib to project improvament* 



Haw to Evaluate 



Tha third dlaansioa I want to consider now ia how to evaluate. 
Certainly I will only have time to discuss a few 

spend many hours on this point. I will try to touch on highlights that 
I consider critical to our panel this morning. 



First, there are two major types of evaluation. There is the 
''continuous feedback" model and there is the "after the fact model. 

Both are important, both are necessary, and they are two complementary 
parts of a single overall process. the continuous feedback model you 
begin evaluation right when you begin the project. lou actually evaluate 
while you are doing your tasks. The results of the constant evaluation 
are fed into the project, change is introduced where needed and the new . 
orccess evaluated, further change, more evaluation, and so on and so on. 

In this way your project is constantly being In^roved and you maximiae 
the overall success of the project* lou doa*t wait until /ou have spent 
a year utilizing a given method and then look back and see whether you ve 
succeeded or failed, with the possible waste of a lot of time and effort. 
In this model your project is truly dynamic, for you assess the effective- 
ness of each step and introduce Improvement where needed in a contin- 
uous uyclioal process. The model is nothing new; it is merely the 
application of continuous information and feedback loops or models to 
evaluation. 

The other more commonly used evaluation model is to evaluate at the 
end of a project and to determine the overall specific successes and 
failures. From these data new projects are designed and developed, or 
projects are extended to new areas and so on. The model simply calls for 
a review of the process and impact of the particular project. It is far 
less dynamic than the continuous feedback model and is certainly better 
than no evaluation at all. The best model in my opinion is a combina- 
tion of both the continuous ani end models. In this way you not only 
keep improving what you do ao you do it, but you also assess the overall 
impact, efficiency, or value of the project on whatever dimension you 
choose to determine effectiveness* 

Ity next consideration hero relates to the criteria of evaluation, 
lou cannot evaluate in a vacuum ; evaluation must be against some standard 
or standards referred to here as the criteria. At this point I would 
like to get more specific and direct my remarks to correctional training 
projects. What is an effective success criterion of an MDT training 
program for offenders? The ni-biBAta criterion is that the offender is 
successfully rehabilitated and functions actively in society, achieving 
greater self actualization and success for the remainder of his life, 
constantly contributing to society’s needs, and making our world a better 
place to live in. It is coaypletely multidimensional* But how do you 
measure a many faceted concept? It just isn't practical, so you have to 
iDakd a doolslon and look for indlcos that saasi to ralato to this global 
success factor. You have to look for factors called Intermediate cri- 
teria which seem to predict the ultimate criterion of total success. 

An intermediate factor might be that the trainee gets a job upon release 
and seems to hold this job for several months. If this happens to the 
average trainee, you might feel that you have been successful, but you 
have predicted ultimate project success using an intermediate success 
factor* You don't have time even to utilize intermediate criteria in 
evaluation, especially in continuous feedback models. In these cases 
you use what are called criteria and these might be whether or 
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not the offender passed or failed a trailing program or whether or not 
he mastered a given day *8 program or other similar notions* But by this 
you arc really reflioved from that ultimate criterion we referred 
to above* The critical question is how well do our immediate and inter- 
jo0dl&'t6 critiorls wl8*t0 to ttao ultliBAto oritorioii op objoctivo of 
MDT correctional training* The point to be made is that in designing 
evaluation programs^ extreme care must be exercised in setti^ evaluative 
standards I lest a program which appears to be successful on the immediate 
level may be ultimately very unsuccessful and even harmful* Evaluation 
is not quite as simple as it may appeari because your evaluation can 
never be better than the adequacy of the standards you set for the 
evaluation* The most sophisticated of experimental techniques fall to 
ashes if the criteria are not valid* 



Let's look at this criterion problem further because it is 
essential to effective evaluation* So often recidivism is used as a 
criterion of effectiveness* The lower the recidivism rate the more 
successful the program and the higher the recidivism rate the less 
successful the program. If there ever was an erroneous conclusion, that 
certainly is one. How can you take a single element such as recidivism 
and determine the success or failure of an MDT program prior to releMS? 

I choose recidivism as a concept here because it is so often discussed 
as "the** criterion of success. Why is it not proper to use recidivism 
alone as a criterion of success of a training program? The reason is 
that recidivism is dependent often times on factors which are not related 
to the training project. Recidivism is a very multi-dimensional concept 
and not unidimensional. The offender may have been successfully trained 
and ppaparad to fUnctloa adaquataly in sociatyi but sociotj may not haT* 
been ready for him. Society may not have given him the chance necessary 
for him to find employment, adequate housing, or the like. Society it- 
self may have forced the offender back into prison and all of this is 
not related to the MDT program which may have been evaluated on the Usis 
of recidivism* Thus you see again that evaluation is not simple. While 
you may be seeking predictors of ultimate program success, variables not 
in your control may be affecting the results of your work and efforts. 
You may feel that your project isn't working, when in reality it may be 
working as well as possible under the circumstances « 



Finally a last concept I wish to discuss on evaluating your 
programs relates to the concept of eo-syaptoma* An exaop>le of co-symptoms 
is when a person in a prison enrolls in an training program and 

he finishes successfully and then after release^ he becc" J employed 
quickly and with apparent success* The unknowing person night conclude 
that if it were not for the MDT program in the prison* that particular 
person would never have been successful on that Job. This might M a 
Street conclusion, but it night be totally wrong. For the s^ ^ 

dynamic which proapted the innate to enroll and work hard in the training 
project may also have prompted him to get a Job quickly a^ ^ ?'^?****®Ij 
fUl at it* In other words the acceptance of and success in training and 
the obtaining of and success on the Job may be co-synyptoms of an under- 
lying need for achievement op the part of the offender* In that case to 
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say that success was a function of training and therefore that the train- 
ing program was a success ^ is an unwarranted evaluation. The person 
might have been just as successful without the MDT. 

What I'm trying to say is that there are many factors to be con- 
sidered in evaluating an MDT program — it isn't merely a black-white 
process. 



miARKS 



Dr. Saleem Shah, Consultant 
Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency 
National Institute of Mental Health 



Introduction 



Dr. Chan 5 )agne has already discussed, and very ■well, many of the 
subjects I intended to commei-t on. That makes my task easy. I‘ll skip 
those points . I am also •' , vhat there are available on the literature 
table some lectures I on the issue of prisoner preparation for 

release and community fol]' up. These discuss in detail various issues 
pertaining to evaluation.^ I will not speak here at length on subjects 
covered elsewhere and available to you. 

As our moderator has pointed out, there is no need to argue or 
spend time in discussing the need for evaluation, whether one approaches 
it from the sin 5 )le standpoint of cost-benefit analysis, or total 
evaluation of program effectiveness. We must evaluate. I will stress 
this point and some of the elements that must go into it. 



Are We Getting Our Money* s Worth? 



The people who supply the money will eventually ask this. Are 
we spending money in the best way’; Some years ago when I was new in 
the correctional field, I wondered occasionally about the various 
projects and programs— correctional and community treatment — and their 
apparent results. At the time, I thought it was fortunate that 
correctional systems, service agencies, and such programs supported by 
government were not subject to the requirements of private industry. 

If private industry gets a contract to build an airplane, for exairple, it 
operates under a requirement to produce in a specified time. 

The question to them is ’’Can you do it or can’t ^ If a contractor 
cannot produce, someone else will be given a try on a new proposal. The 
old contractor -will be out. If such a system had been used on our 
programs, I think that after strict analysis, some of us might not have 
been in our position I The people following us might not have fared much 
better, but if more concern for producing results were applied, it -would 
be salutary. 

1 Shah, S. A. Preparation for Release and Community Follow-up: 

1. Conceptualization of some basic issues. 2. Specific approaches and 
intervention strategies. Lectures given at CASE Training Institute, 
National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C., January 19, 196?. 
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This may be an upsetting thought to us but we are coming to that 
now and perhaps the whole enphasis on evaluation^ at least in federal 
programs, centers on a demand for carefully evaluated results. The 
trend is that we will not be about to get the money, retain staff, or 
get an increase in our budgets, if we cannot demonstrate that we are 
making good use of the money that has already been allocated. The 
time is going— if indeed it is not already gone— when good intentions 
and high-sounding phrases on budget reports and requests will be enough 
to convince the legislators or others to give increases in funds to 
develop programs that have not demonstrated their usefulness. 



The Recidivism Criterion Is Essential > But Not Adequate 



The criterion of the rate of reduction in recidivism is an 
essential one, but standing alone is not adequate. It poses a black 
and white issue; “Did a man get into trouble after release, or didn’t 
he?” If he got into trouble, then one may wish to conclude that what 
you did for him was not effective. If he stayed free, you may want to 
presume your program was effective. Both conclusions are very much open 
to question. 

Many issues are involved in measuring recidivism. The subject needs 
much more analysis* Without being exhaustive at all. I’ll suggest some: 

1 , Does one m easure in terms of the criminal charge— arrest , 
conviction, or pcU*ole revocation — that brought a man back on a new offense? 
There can be parole revocation without a new or adjudicated offense. 

A behavior that would be acceptable for one of us can get a parolee into 
trouble . We must know what behavior brought a man back . And up unt^ 
such a time, we must have an evaluation of the parolee’s adjustment in 
various areas by the parole agent. Did some fortuitous circumstance or 
particular crisis with which he could not cope suddenly knock the props 
out from under the individual? The problem is by no means as simple as 
saying ’’Yes, he came back.” The parolee may have done very well up 
until that time. One must know if this is so, in order to plan a program 
to intervene at the critical incidents in an individual’s life that can 
’’thro;^” him. In many instances, in people with whom I have worked,^ a 
single type of crisis in the family or on the job, or some combination of 
several things, can occur suddenly and shatter a man’s adjustment entirely. 

2. How much time has elasped between release and the new offense? 
How many months or years has it been since the individual was released 
from the program or the institution, and is this longer or shorter than 
his history of previous returns? The previous history may show that often 
re-arrest or conviction occurred within a matter of a couple of months. 

If this individual then stays out for a year or more, one may believe 
that there has been an increase in the ability to function for a longer 
period of tir.ie, even though the individual has come back to prison. 
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3 • VJhat is the seriousness of the new offense? Is ^ the new offense 
of the same order of seriousness as the individual's orig^al one, or 
worse? The new offense may not be characteristic of the individu^ or 
may not be as serious. Seriousness of the offense can be measured by 
the terms of the sentence given, although this is not really a reliable 
index and more useful indices can be devised. My point siiT 5 >ly is tmt 
this is another of the many elements that coir 5 )licate the simple question 
of whether or not an individual was returned. 



it. What has been the individual's commonity adfcstment? Here 
again one has a dozen or more other criteria. What has been the prisoner s 
adjustment on the job? How has he functioned in his family situation. 

In the area of interpersonal social relations, how well does he get along 
with other people? Ha.s this improved to any marked extent? Maybe an 
individual cannot improve in certain areas, but he has iji?>roved in others. 
How do these relate to his rehabilitation and training program? 



5 • What bq!=^ been his educational adjustment? This may apply 
principally to a juvenile going back to school. What is his adjustment 
now coir 5 >ared with what it was before? In this area and others ^ one ^ght 
use a whole range of psychological attitudinal measures from clinical 
interviews to psychological tests to measure self-esteem, psychological 
well-being, and ability to tolerate and withstand minor stress without 
collapsing as the individual once did. 



Conceptual Limitations of the Term »Treatment» 



There is an unfortunate tendency to use the term ”treatment*’ very 
broadly in the corrections field, to include much more than what treatment 
means in mental health and programs of psychotherapy or counsel^g. 
Correctional programs do speak of rehabilitation, basic and remedi^ 
education, vocational training, etc. But too frequently they speak of 
••treatment*' and subsume these other terms under it. 



In part, perhaps this reflects an effort by correctional groups 
to grasp a mental health model. Mental health has been do^g treatment, 
and mental health operates institutions called mental hospitals which 
are similar to correctional institutions, indeed, unless one reads 
the sign in front of the buil'^igs, one often cannot tell the two 
buildings apart I Also, correctional personnel appear to have borrowed 
the notion of crime as a sickness or a mental disease, or something 
else which can be "cured. »• 



This leads to a conceptualization of deviant behavior as a function 
of some illness, like typhoid or cholera, so that if you could 
Lolate that and give treatment you would have it licked. Such a concept 
has led to considerable trouble in this ciature and elsewhere . In a 
medical-type model, the micro-organism respon£3ible for the disease is 
pretty much eliminated in the institution. One still needs good public 
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health services outside to prevent a recurrence, but essentially, the 
disease is "cured" by meeting certain criteria. 

The correctional problem typically is far removed from the medical 
disease and treatment model. One absolutely cannot measure when criminal 
or deviant behavior has been cured within an institution. This point 
cannot be over-eirphasized. To think that the treatment is something 
which gets completed, or is largely accoirplished within the institution, 
is a basic misconception which leads to many other problems. 



Behavior as the Result of Total Interaction with Environment 



We can construct actuarial tables that indicate a given individual* 
probability of recidivation. That is, an individual from a group of 
a particular age, race, amount of education, type of offense, first 
conviction, etc., may have a 6 $ per cent probability of getting into 
trouble again. But this table does not make a prediction only about 
the individual. It predicts behavior, and this behavior does not occur 
in a vacuum. The individual *s behavior takes place in an environmental 
setting. The prediction from the table actually refers to an inter- 
action between the individual with a certain potential, capacity, 
inpulsiveness or degree of control, and some particular environment. 

It is the total context which makes certain behavior possible. One 
cannot understand the beha/ior by looking at the individual alone. 

Actuarial or base expectancy tables assume a kind of community 
situation which will be as provocative for certain behavior in the future 
as it has been in the past. To the extent that one can change the 
environment, one changes the expectancy at the same time. Therefore, 
to conceptualize behavior, not as something stemming from the individual 
entirely, but as something which reflects his interaction with an 
environment, one sees that it is necessary to do a great deal with the 
environment • 

Let us suppose for instance a John Jones who has been a car 
thief, had three convictions, comes from an urban setting, a poor 
family situtation, grew up in a slum neighborhood, and had strong 
ties to a peer group — many of whom were also delinquent or criminal. 

John is paroled. He had excellent treatment in the institution but 
is then released to go home and stay with his family. It is the same 
environment, fouled up as it always was: mother perhaps has a new 
husband or boyfriend, John’s other pals are still there-- some of them 
out of other institutions, the availability of liquor and drugs is very 
prominent, etc. It is overall a destructive setting. Would you say that 
the likelihood of his getting into trouble is the same as before? 






Would the base expectancy of success be the same, however, if ^ 

John were sent to live with his grandmother who might live in a semi-rural 
area where John has none of his old friends, where there is not much 
liquor, drugs are not available, and there are not too many people to 
hang around with on weekends and to get drunk and go car stealing. A 
change of environment may appreciably change the incidence or the 
likelihood of a certain deviant behavior occuring because the new 
environment does not give opportunity for it, or elicit or provoke it. 



graduated Release, Follow-up and Monitoring Necess^ 



Community programs can change markedly the base expectancy elements 
by workST^ tte eSironmental oo.^o-.,ent of tte Interaotxon. Instxtutxooal 
pro^^fhich ignore the element of graduated release, toe 

“eliase foUow-up, monitoring, etc., ^e Satt SS 

The best of institutional programs often cannot withstand--at least past 

r^°ults have not been promising-^ a return to a comiraanity situation which 

is disrupting and which arouses, promotes, and reinforces deviant 

patterns of behavior. 

Recidivism does not necessarily reflect a poor program in the 
prison. It may well be a sorry reflection on the absence 
of graduated release, of close monitoring and supervision after ^l®ase, 
or the absence of follow-up and various facilities in the oomnunity area, 
of job fiSl/or rental health services, and other 

supportive activities. 

We mast know what we mean when we say an ^dividual 
release Ready for release to what kind of a situation. Ready for 
rSeS^viffhalLy house, or a pre-release guidance center, or to 
some kind of work-camp setting? Is the individual ready for re-ease o 
an intensive parole supervision caseload where the 
has ten people and can follow them up on an almost da^y basis, to 
is the oarolee ready for release to the family situation wher 
uLS o JeS is 100 individuals for one officer? hi many 

oHir So^am^ we do not have all of these choices, nor the oportunity 
of plJ^vldtog a sheltered working condition, nor a sheltered situation 
relative to\he control of alcohol, drugs, and other offense-mducmg 
temptations . 

It is illuminating to talk to some prisoners and ask "Do you think 
you are ready for release?” 



"Yes sir", they may reply. 

"How about this drinking problem you had?" you inquire. 
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“I don’t have it any more,” the answer comes back. 

”How long have you kicked it?” you press the issue. 

”Well sir. I’ll tell you, I have had that licked for three 
years nowl les sir, for three years.” 

Investigation discloses that he has spent something like three 
and one half years in prison. Therefore, the first six months he was 
probably drinking ’’shoots” or some other brew. So he stopped drinking 
’’shoots” in prison. After three years in the institution he feels 
he has licked the alcohol problem. To what extent is this any indication 
of his ability to tolerate the presence of alcohol when he gets out? 

It has been suggested seriously, that it might be desirable if 
the gulf between the institution and the community could be broken by 
bringing larger chunks of the community within the institution. Perhaps 
some alcohol should be available in some part of the institution, or 
maybe this would be provided in a halfway house . The half-way house 
situation, of course, is one in which you begin to lose controls and 
it is typically a big juir^). It is not a half a Juirp. It is a three- 
quarter or four fifths Jump from the totally controlled institution to 
the open community. Therefore, it is very difficult to see whether or 
not a fellow can exercise self-discipline or goes right back to excessive 
drinking. At present we have no way of testing this unless an individual 
is an orderly in the hospital unit where he may have acess to pure 
alcohol cfr other such sources. 



Problems Must be Specified 



¥e must understand which of a variety of different factors determine 
and cause the pattern of deviant behavior d ‘.splayed by particular 
individuals. ¥e tend to luiq) people together in our practical programs, 
even though otherwise in talking and thinking about them we realize that 
there are marked differences among offenders. 

You may ask whether an individual’s deviant behavior is largely 
a function of behavioral deficits such as lack of certain skills— educa- 
tional, vocational, social, speech, etc. If so, we would need to 
provide programs which atteii 5 )t to provide basic education in addition 
to vocational training. 

There are many persons who may be trained in various vocational 
areas such as pressers and spotters, barbers, auto mechanics, etc. 

However, one problem in such strictly trade training programs may be 
that they do not consider various other iiiportant and even critical 
areas of deficits. The declaration may be made, and to be blunt about 
it, may often be made sin 5 )le-mindedly: ’’You have got the skill now. 
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Go out and get a job.** But the inmate may have never worked in his 
life. He does not know what it is to use an alarm clock to get up at 
a certain time, to allow for an hour of travel time for the two bus 
changes required to get to work, etc. There are then situatioiBwhen 
after placement on the job, the en5>loyer may call up and ask: **It 

is eleven o’clock and John has not showed up.** A call to John gets a 
sleepy voice perhaps on the twelth ring. John has never learned good 
work habits or elements of being a little conscientious. He doesn’t 
know tha'o one does not shoot craps at work. He doesn’t know that one 
should not be insulted if the boss says: ’’Come on now John--get the 

lead out. Start doing some work — you’re getting paid yOu know.” To 
have learned the skills for a particular trade does not give good 
work habits and related personal and social skills essential to adequate 
work adjustment, nor compensate for a family history replete with serious 
deprivations in many areas. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the deviant behavior 
is a function not so much of deficits in particular skills, but of 
certain distortions in personality. The man may be a high school or 
even a .college graduate . He may have excellent verbal skills — good 
enough 'in fact to have conned people out of many thousands of dollars. 
These are also skills in a real sense, but ones you and I do not have I 
So what is to be done with this fellow? Give him a trade? 

Clearly one has to provide training which is specific to those 
variables which account for a man’s maladjustment. In other words, 
there must be different kinds of treatment for different individuals. 
This is scanething which for the most part is not being done at the 
present time. 



The California Coimmnity Treatment Project 



There is a project which is doing some remarkable work in this 
direction in California. It was referred to in President Johnson’s 
Crime Message to the Congress. This is Dr. Rita Warren’s Community ^ 
Treatment Project which is using a treatment- oriented typology . This 
project has developed a typology of offenders. That is, they have 
classified different kinds of offenders in terms of what types of 
individuals have what particular kinds of problems relating to their 
criminal behavior, and these differences are related to different^ 
but specific kinds of treatment approaches applied by different knnds 
of personnel. They have asked what kinds of counselors can work with 
different kinds of people, and what kinds of release plans must be 
developed for these different categories or types of people. What 
different kinds of supervision must be provided? What is coming out 
of this is a systematic prescription for treatment programs, both 
within the institution and on the outside, for different individuals. 
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Mach more of this needs to be done. For one can inprove a personas 
skills, measure the amount of grade level improvement in education and 
judge the amount of understanding or insight gained as a result of ^ 
psychotherapy or group therapy, or even informal counseling with his 
correctional officer. And still when he gets out, there is no way of 
telling how much use he will make of what he has gained. 

Previously, we may have had a fellow who was illiterate, unskilled, 
and a very impulsive kind of alcoholic, wife -beater, or exhibitionist. 
Now he has been educated and trained. He has passed his high-school 
equivalency exam and more than that has a skill— he is now, let us say, 
a licensed barber. Also, as a result of therapy, he talks with a lot 
of insight about his behavior. But perhaps ail he may have when he 
gets out is a high school graduate barber who beats his w^e with more 
insight I It may be an inprovement to drink, beat one*s wife, or be 
an exhibitionist with insight rather than without it, but I doubt if 
we will convince anyone if the critical criterion behavior is itself 
unchanged. 



"What Are The Terminal Goals? 



I have mentioned a number of the issues which must be considered 
in proper evaluation; treatment typology, base expectancy, characteristics 
of the individual, an understanding of the family, neighborhood and 
community to which the individual is retumirg. The issue boils 
down to a determination of the treatment goals and the terminal behavior 
one wishes to bring about. These must be deiined explicitly and specific 
plans then made for their achievement. One must ask continually what 
treatment methods and techniques are to be used^ what kinds of control 
must be exerted on the individual after his release 5 and what kinds of 
controls over the individua] will bolster his own controls. 

For some correctional systems or institution?, the general objectives 
may be defined in terms of nanning nice, clean, secure institutions. For 
example, the institution may have per day per man. Is this being well 
used from an accounting basis? Is the place reasonably clean? Have 
there been any escapes? Evaluation, in places which do not emphasize 
rehabilitation or have any program facilities, may bo simple in terms 
of these things. 



A Pay-Off in California 



Getting back to Dr. warren’s Community Treatment Project in 
California, community agents had caseloads of eight tc ten individuals. 
These individuals were kept in the community in lieu of confinement by 
the youth authority. Persons adjudicated for commitment were first 
screened to remove those for whom institutionalization was deemed to 
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be mandatory. The remaining group assignments were divided between^ 
the institution and the coinmunity project— where intensive supervision 
and counseling were provided. 3h a follow-up study after about five 
years, the ex 5 )eriiti' 3 ntal group— the individuals kept in the community 
for intensive services— had a parole revocation rate of about 28 per 
cent, while the con 5 )arable control group sent up to institutions had 
a recidivism rate of about ^2 per cent. The implications seem clear: 
that for the large majority of such juveniles, protection of the 
community and effective treatment do not necessarily require locking _ 
them up. If the concern is protection, it does not necessarily mean locking 
behind massive walls and structures. Protection in many instances could 
be obtained through close and intensive community supervision and treatment. 

I have been told that California has saved, as a result of that 
program, romethlng like $20,000,000, this being the difference between 

the cost of incarceration and the cost of intensive community supervision. 
They have, of course, a much more expensive community supervision cost 
than the usual cost of parole and probation, but it is still $20,000,000 
cheaper than institutionalization. And they seem to have had just as 
much control and just as much protection— but much mors effective 
rehabilitation — to provide the community. 

Perhaps I have raised more questions than given answers. If so, 
it is well. For no one can begin to get the right answers until he asks 
the right questions, and we have much of the latter yet to do. 
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REMARKS 



Dr* John.M* MoKee« Director 
Rehabilitation Research Foundation 
Elmore I ALabana 



Dr. Shah und-^rscorad the point that vhenover the public gives 
increased support to an activity, it believes— indeed it insists— that 
this increased investment must stand the test of cost-benefit anaxysis. 

In corrections 9 people vant to know what is working and how effective the 
rehabilitation program is for the offender. In a narrower, if not more 
technical sense, people vant a cost^beneflt analysis made for the 
dollar spent to rehabilitate the offender. 



Uhflt Should Be F ^^^luated in the In stitution 



In answering the question what will one evaluate in an MDT project, 
one will above all evaluate whether or not he has achieved his objectives. 
It is comparatively simple to measure certain of the basic objectives of 
an MKT project— those of recruitment, training, and placement. Other 
objectives, however, are far more difficult — ^those of selertion of the 
most appropriate occupation for the individual, vocationally effective 
seling, attitude change, effective follow-up programs. 



coun- 



WSy recommendation is that you concentrate on what you can really 
measures grade gain in basic education and success in teaching the 
vocational skill* (incidentally, there is not any significant degree of 
failure on the latter criterion for most trainees). Pre and post 
measures can also be taken on personal appearance and on the choice of 
a vocation. Here, it may be necessary to track the choice process. 
Whether or not a vocational choice is realistic often depends on the 
availability of choices for vocational training. Whether or not an 
individual sticks with the trade in which he was trained is dependent on 
a n»n> y»r of factors, such as the validity for him of his choice, or the 
failure of the vocational training program to provide an area in which 
he was really interested in being trained. 



One can also jneasure the development of communication s k ills in 
the trainee if this has been made one of the objectives. 



Evaluation After Release 



Once an inmate has been released to free society there should be 
follow-up studies of such relevant items as how long he stayed on the 
related job for which he was trained. This specific item needs clarifi- 
cation, however. Sometimes a training related job is not open when he 



is ready for placement. In other words, he vas released before the 
job development officer could place him in the particular trade for which 
he was trained, but another job was available— obtained either by the 
job development officer or by the trainee himself. 

One can measure whether the man has good work habits and whether 
or not he gets pay increases. 

Dr. Shah has elaborated on the great need to consider the community 
environment in which the inmate is being placed, I heartily concur wit)^;. 
his observations, and would add that one might evaluate what one does to 
prepare a family for an inmate's release, and evaluate the degree of 
cooperation between correctional authorities, parole supervisors, and the 
employment service in developing a proper placement, h for the insti- 
tution, one Cfn make an evaluation of the efforts made to provide a 
differential prescription tailored to meet the needs of each individual. 
Evaluation, I am saying, is a continuous process that begins in the 
institutional program and follows the inmate after he is released to the 
community. 



The Recidivism Issue 



We always end up with the question of whether or not the innate 
has recidivated after he has been in an education and training program. 

As both Joe Champagne and Saleem Shah have pointed out, this is not a 
black and white issue. Speaking in strictly cost-benefit terms, the 
most relevant questions may be: How long did the inmate stay out before 
he recidivated? Was this longer than his actuarial table would have 
indicated had he not had training? How much income did he earn before 
he recidivated? Was his recidivism in the nature of a new offense or a 
technical violation? 

A word should be said about these references to actuarial or base 
expectancy tables used to evaluate the success or failure of a particular 
group. They are of some predictive value as are life-insurance tables 
which come close to telling us how many people aged 65 are likely to die 
in a given year* There needs to be a considerably greater development 
of such tables in the area of prisoner classification. 

It is not good enough to have a man serve as his own control. This 
experimental procedure provides inadequate predictive value because, as 
Dan Glaser and others have pointed out, the more times a man is incarcer- 
ated, the less likely he is to recidivate. But even this depends on the 
group. There are certain individuals who recidivate characteristically 
and others who seldom or never recidivate. 

We have, therefore, one of two ways to go. We can strive for a 
sufficiently large sample as a control, so that individual differences 
will be nullified. Or we can use a smaller, selective sample, matching 
pairs on the type of offense, age of tl;a offender and other criteria. 
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If we use a control group, it inust not be in any vay exposed to 
3 ational education or any of the training elements that a prisoner 
Wculd ordinarilly get in a modern correctional institution. There are, 
however, a very large number of .prisons that offer absolutely nothing 
for the offender. The road camps in Alabama some other state 
prisons may be used as model controls. 

In short, mary critical questions must be answered before an MDT 
program can be evaluated from a cost— benefit point of view. And then, 
as Saleem Shah has stated it, it is what happens after release that is 
most critical in determining the beneficial effect of the training. If 
the ex-prisoner does not get supportive services in the community, the 
chances are that his training will not be utilized, or that he will 
recidivate earlier. Thus, consideration should be given to continuing 
the rehabilitation or vocational training process after release. The 
released offender is in the same situation as the released mental hospital 
patient. The curative process must continue for a long, long time with 
a longrange follow-up program. 

K5y final thought is the question of who evaluates and when. }ty 
answer is short: One must run a continuous evaluation while operating 
a program. It is a constant dynamic process, drawing experience from 
operations, evaluating results, and giving feedback to tk operation so 
that it can consolidate and strengthen its working features, eliminate 
ineffective ones, or even change program direction. Of course, objecti- 
vity is needed, and it»s hard not to pat yourself on the back by selecting 
data that make you look good. However, as the program personnel get 
training in research procedures and are encouraged to bo critical and 
objective, the tendency for biasing evaluation studies becomes less a 
problem. All MDT correctional programs? ail correctional rehabilitation 
programs should themselves insist upon the development of rigorous 
evaluative criteria. We may bo surprised how much better off we can 
become, how much' easier it can be to justify a job which is being well 
done or to eliminate archaic and irrelevant practices. 
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REMA-.«S 



Charles James 

Assistant Director of Education 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D. C. 



Thank you, Joe. I von*t take much of your time. Most of the 
things T7hich I had in mind have already 'been said, but I will, with 
your indulgence, talk a little about some of the problems with which 
I am familiar in the correctional field, particularly in federal 
corrections. I think the greatest difficulty is carrying the message 
to the public about the project which we have seen at Draper this week. 

I, for one, feel that the future. Indeed the hope of corrections, lies 
with this type project being, properly told to the general public and 
to the j^read of this type of project into the correctional systems— 
both state and federal. Then at long last we may break down lines of 
traditional thinking and start convincing some hard-headed correctional 
administrators. This is certainly a start here at Draper. I am sure 
there are other things going on in the country. It seems to me 
when it comes to program or project evaluation that while this must be 
done— we are talking about proof of the pudding — we are talking about 
a particular person, Joe Inmate. We are talking about giving him a 
salable skill which he can take back to the community and with which he 
can eam a living. Or we may be talking about the corrected offender 
assuming that part of the toolh in the treatment kit will be a trained 
educated man or woman who when restored to society can become a productive 
law-abiding citizen. 

We establish our goals and move from there, but evaluation, no 
matter how good, will not accomplish what it must acconplish unless the 
message is carried to the public. If I have learned anything in my 
short time in prison service, it has been that correctional administrators 
as a group are about as hard-headed a group of people as I*ve ever seen, 
and it takes sometimes undue pressure to convince them. Projects of this 
■type, proof of the pudding, properly wrapped up and carried to the public 
will get the Job done. 

I have appreciated the opportunity to come here and see this. I 
believe the hope of corrections is wrapped up in the success of projects 
such as the one at Draper. While there are many things probably that we 
might have suggested for improvement in the programs that we saw, the 
greatest thing that impressed me about them was the idea that they are 
moving— they are beginning to get this message out. I suspect that 
Draper has done a finer Job of this than most. 







I think it is a most encouraging sign for corrections and I would 
hope that all of us attending this conference would take this one 
message back home with us. There is something moving in corrections and 
let’s be a part of it. Let’s get in it and move with the stream. Get 
the message out to the public and ultimately change some of the tradi- 
tional hard-headed thinking. 
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DIGEST OF WORKSHOPS ON COUNSELING PROBLEMS 

The discussion in all workshops touched on various issues as 
follows : 



Sources of Recruitment For Counselors 



Generous discussion centered on x-he use of volunteers to aid in 
coiuiseling services. The Lorton project does this particularly with its 
VISTAS who are also able to reach inmates after ^ o’clock when the inmates 
are left pretty much to their own devices. Ad hoc counseling takes place 
at night when sessions are also conducted by these volunteers in driver 
training, music appreciation, and drama. Special tutoring is also given 
at this time. 

Lorton has also used individuals who have served time in the 
correctional institution. Such individuals can "tell it like it is." 

This fact of "having lived through it" is iir5)ortant in communication. 

Lorton admitted dangers in this approach although they have been success- 
ful. It was indicated that such use has to be closely supervised and 
scrutinized. 

Draper uses inmates also in supportive services in their "Inmate 
Service Corps." Draper corroborated the notion that this can be a bad 
thing, but if handled properly can be effective. Inmates learn more from 
one another sometimes than from a teacher or counselor. Draper keeps 
this use under close supervision of the professional staff. It gives 
inmates so used a definite place in the program as aides, but does not 
recommend them to be used as instructors or teachers. A program in Georgia 
however, is using older inmates as teachers, but it has not been evaluated 
yet. 



Much discussion of the use of inmates as aides centered on the 
degree to which they could be trusted. Some trust was held to be essen- 
tial — a granting of a responsibility of the sort they will have to have 
in free society. This must be mixed with an awareness of the degree to 
which opportunity is given to steal -uests and answers, or otherwise 
manipulate the program to its detriment. 

The Employment Service representatives ^suggested that they had no 
single source from which to recruit counselors, but that many were being 
recruited from recent graduates from college. Selection was primarily a 
matter of checking academic background and training. Some institutional 
people present believed that educational background should not be the sole 
criterion. The inplication here was that training was not coi?plete or 
adequate until it was in-service training with the population to be served. 

In-service training was a constant, almost daily enterprise at 
Draper for its College Corpsmen. Time is provided each day for each 
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coipsman to discuss any problems he had that day vjith inmates. Super 
vision is close and co’'stant. The corpsmen usually serve for one 
semester or quarter only— occasionally for two. 



Recruitment of counseling personnel needs exploration. Most Draper- 
counselors have had experience in the public school system. ^ One Draper 
counselor has been with the Veterans Administration. The prison environii^nt 
is an entirely new world for the inexperienced counselor. It was suggested 
thfl-b some tvoe pf training program, such as WDEA, for counselors going into 
p?iso^ J^rk^e set up. Pfople^deal for this would be people with social work 

background. 



Should Staff Members Other Than 
Trained Counselors Do Counseling? 



It seemed to be general experience that anyone on the staff could 
be involved in a counseling situation whether he sought it or not. Draper 
meets the problem by having regular in-service training sessions for the 
entire staff, and then permitting staff members to handle Tdiat they can 
and refer what they cannot to the counseling staff. 

The clinical psychologist at Draper conducts sessions with the 
staff. These concern understanding the approaches of the inmate, how to 
handle them, ways in which inmate behavior may be modified, how not to get 
too involved, when to recognize signs that require referral, and other 
relevant problems. The Warden, the project director (also a clinical 
psychologist) and the professional counseling staff also participate in 
these regular sessions. 

In this connection the question arose whether only counselors 
could help inmates with letters pertaining to their problems. Draper 
reported that any member of the staff may help. The Warden encourages 
this in order to develop a wider number of authority figures for the 
inmates. Staff is trusted to decide itself whether to clear a problem 
area with the Warden, or to mail a letter without any censorship. In 
fact, censorship as such has stopped at Draper and all prison personnel 
are encouraged to help with mail. 

This raised the issue of the development of the line staff. Warden 
Watkins reported on a study he had made of 1^0 prisoners leaving the 
Federal prison at El Reno. To the question ‘»Who helped you most here?” 
the majority named a cell helper — even though a variety of professional 
services were offered in the prison. Warden Watkins advocated, and other 
correctional persons supported, the idea of seeking funds for training 
programs of regular prison custodial staff. It was pointed out that 
regular MDTA could be used for this purpose. 
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Does the Convict Culture Limit the Effectiveness 
of Individual and Group Interaction? 



The point was made that this varies from institution to institution* 
The lines of communication to the ccxivict sub-culture are very uiportant 
and problems should be worked out according to the differing ways 
different institutions operate. Gne of the most helpful things to do is 
to move away from being panned to the sub-culture by operating from a 
reference of understanding of the broad basic background from which these 
people come. 

Most inmates have no significant relations^p with family or any- 
one, lack a sense of values, have poor verbal ability, have no real 

objectives in lifey have had little in the way of employment, do not 
trust people, believe that society is not honest with them, want ''success" 
immediately, believe they irill be exploited by employers, are not inter- 
ested in continuing school or education, and have failed or they 
would not be in their present position of confinement. 

A dominant characteristic is that they resent authority. Those 
present who had to deal with women prisoners said this was equally true 
of them as of the men. This resentment of authority tends to breed 
resentment against formalized corplicated types of counseling. This leads 
some counselors to develop informal contacts for counseling. They stop 
to talk with the inmate in the shops, or halls, and attempt to gain 
confidence through informal contact. 

To a question of whether or not there was any difference between the 
urban and the rural offender, it was noted that the best "con" artists 
come from the urban areas. Cliques within the prison tend to be formed 
from the larger cities or metropolitan areas. Occasionally a rural 
offender will be admitted to the clique, but not often. Ri^al offenders 
do not seem to attenpt to "con" the staff as much. 

Warden Watkins warned against permitting the inmate to get one 
into a position of thinking that any individual is the only authority 
figure in the prison. The prisoner will play such a person for that. 

K the prisoner gets into trouble, let him try to get out of it himself. 

He will have more respect for one. The effective counselor has to do^ 
something constmctive about a prisoner's life. He must play a part in 
that life. But he should not try to be the only authority figure the 
prisoner has. 

Also applying to informality, it was suggested that one should not 
be so informal that he loses effect. Study the situation carefully, be 
willing to talk freely — this is the point. 

On the question of whether there was any difference between Negroes 
and Caucasians requiring different kinds of persons to deal with them 
it seemed to be a consensus that a good counselor could work with both 
equally well. 
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DIGEST OF WORKSHOPS ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROBLEMS 



A variety of issues were explored in the three workshops on 
problems in education and training. The major points of significance 
are summarized under general headings as follows: 



ProbJ.ems of Recruitment 



It was apparent that varying conditions in different institutions 
posed different problems in recruit». /at for education and training classes. 
In al l , situations however, it was necessary to go out and reach persons 
who would not otherwise be reached. Bulletin board and other public 
announcements were used, but nothing surpassed an individual approach by 
counselors, staff members, inmates in the program, or custodial personnel 
who supported the program and would advise inmates of their opportunity. 

Lorton has a special problem because of indeterminate sentences. 

This may mean that an individual may not be released after he 
conpletes training. This fact however is candidly explained and inmates 
choose training with full knowledge of it. 

South Carolina found that some inmates were unwilling to give up 
the $30 per month jobs they had in prison industries in order to take a 
training program. This was overcome by offering a $10 per month allow- 
ance to those taking training. A similar problem, apart from the pay 
element, was met at Draper. Inmates feared giving up a good position in 
the prison to take orientation, if they itiight be rejected then by the 
program. 

In the Federal prison system, some men know about the limited 
placement and follow-up services provided and are fearful or dispirited 
about signing up for training. 

Other problems met had to do with the demands for prison maintenance 
which prevent some who are otherwise eligible from being free tc apply. 
When South Carolina started its training program, it found prisoners 
suspicious. It overcame ,his by holding an open house in the training 
facilities, permitting prisoners to see and handle equipment and verify 
for themselves that the program was genuine and meant business. 

A good recruiting device is to play up the status of the program. 
Lorton provides attractive badges for each trainee and the device has 
worked. 






Problems of Selection 



VIhen implementing vocational programs within institutions it is 
necessary to take into consideration the length of the sentence • An 
inmate should be selected for training and matched with a course that he 
can coirplete on timet Instances are recorded, however, cf men being 
willing to extend their time in prison in order to coi? 5 )lete a course. 

It is most necessary to determine the status of the trainee in his 
educational capability. He should not be selected for training in some- 
thing he cannot cope with, or in which he cannot be brought up to a 
minimal acceptable level by remedial education. 

Each individual should be treated as such, and in terms of what 
he can handle* Various diagnostic and vocational interest tests can be 
used. Lorton places emphasis on SAT scores* One workshop however, had 
a resounding consensus that early test scores were no indication of how 
well an individual would do in training. 

Draper permits a little period of exploration in the various shops 
of the different training coursos offered. This causes some change of 
initial choices. Lorton found that those with reading levels from the 
3rd to the 6th grade tended to eliminate themselves from training in areas 
like clerical courses, sales, and barbering. 

One has to try his best to make a good match of an inmate with the 
program of his choice. The range of choices might not be as broad as 
some would like and one must be aware of another problem that may occur 
later at the time of eirployment. Some rural area prisoners must return 
to their rural area in order to get a home program to meet the require- 
ments of the Parole Board. Such an area may not permit the inmate to go 
into a training-related job. It may take three to six months to get him 
worked over to a training-related position. 

It appears to be necessary in selecting men for training and 
matching them to proper courses, to study all of the angles possible in 
a given individual *s position, make careful diagnostic tests, and have 
expert counseling in order to hope for the best conpromises thav can 
be made* 



Motivation To Continue In Training 



Problems of initial motivation are encountered in the recruitment 
and selection process^ but a man may select a course and after three 
months find he is no longer interested in it* He then appeals to the 
counselor to be dropped from the course. Draper suggested that trainees 
should be urged and helped to continue in what they started because 100 
percent of those who have graduated have been placed. On the other hand. 
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if genuine interest in a ch?»nee of field can be demonstrated, efforts to 
make changes can be made. >er is sometimes able to drop the individual 
back into pre-vocaticaia 3 . trauning and start him over. 

Relative to motivation it was observed that it may be depressing 
to take an inmate with a trade of some sort and automatically put him 
into a prison maintenance program, instead of a new training progranu 
In the former, the prisoner does not thir:': he is getting anywhere, whereas 
if he is put into a special program he tends to feel that one ia doing 
something in a special way to help him. 

Both Draper and Lorton errphasized that there is a lot more to the 
education and training program than what is given directly in skill or 
vocational training. One must be sure to give things in other areas, both 
for motivation in the program and for the individual's benefit when he 
gets out, where it is idiat happens in the after working hours which give 
him the most trouble* 

Draper has also made an increasing development of "Contingency 
Management" as a device to increase motivation in the learning process. 

The essence of this is a continuous series of contractual arrangements-- 
formally developed— with a trainee to coiT5)lete so much work. Satisfactory 
coir5>letion of contracts brings rewards which the trainee may choose from 
a list of such bonuses. 



Relationship to Prison Administration and Maintenance 



Participants suggested that cooperation with prison axJministration 
was essential to have a good education and training program, but that 
nevertheless the training program should have a separate identity . The 
superintendent or warden of the institution is a controlling force. One 
should "run with" or cooperate with custodies, officials for the purpose 
of getting their support and help in the rehabilitation program, and to 
get their understanding of the fact that the training program should not 
be tampered with arbitrarily. 

Enphasis came in again at this point on programs to upgrade the 
salaries, status, and training of custodial staff. 

Some problems with prison administration were noted in the tendency 
to put men on maintenance or pull them out for it. This or long-, 
term training programs geared to prison maintenance were held to be of 
little value to the trainee. 

One has to work closely with prison officials and parole officials 
to get the best planned program for an individual, to get a feedback of 
results from the training program to parole people, to gear training to 
time of parole, and to solve problems of handling short term prisoners. 

In institutions dealing mainly wildi the short-term prisoner, the problem 
is one of managing the time for training, 
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DIGEST OF WORKSHOPS ON JOB DEVELOPMENT MD PLACEMENT 



Three simltaneous uorksbops on job development and placement dis- 
cussed issues of responsibility for it, cooperation with prison and parole 
officials and coimnunity agencies, public relations and employer develop- 
ment, and others. The following summarizes the significant points brought 
out from all of the groups. 



Nho Has the Responsibility for 
Job Development and Placement? 



Many groups or institutions may be drawn upon for carrying out 
these functions. The parole and probation officer may be very helpful, 
various social agencies in the communities can give support, and the 
employment service in each community has a mandate to assist all unen5>loyed 
in getting a job. There is no law giving parole and probation officers 
any legal responsibility in this, but of tentime such officers know of job 
openings and pass the information along. 

At Lorton, Virginia, it was noted that the job development and 
employment counseling unit had been incorporated in the budget of the 
Parole Board. While many agreed that job development for ex-prisoners is 
a highly specialized function that should begin in the institution while 
the prisoner is still in training, there was significant dissent from the 
notion that it should become the prime responsibility of the correctional 
institution or the parole board. In the first place not all prisoners 
are released on parols. Many go out on termination of sentence. Secondly, 
it costs a lot of money to develop job placement activities. Money is 
short for the range of things the institution must do, and it would 
duplicate functions and personnel that already exist in other agencies. 
These should be used first and their capabilities perhaps should be 
expanded. 

Presumably the Enployment Security Commission in each state should 
be the primary agency to develop jobs and place people. It might well 
add specialists to its staff to aid it in this function, and arrange for 
the ir"^ part or full-time function within the institution. The Enqployment 
Security Commission might also well be the nexus agency to develop a 
network of social agencies that can be of help and support in this 
activity. The vocational rehabilitation field staff can be an important 
part of this network. It was pointed out from Draper that it had 
difficulties in coordination until a full-time vocational rehabilitation 
counselor was placed in the prison to help in prerelease planning and 
coordination of referrals to field counselors. 



Shaold the Employment Service Officer 
Be Stationed At the Institution? 



It seemed to be agreed that to the maxirmim extent feasible the 
job developer from the En 5 )loyment Service should have an office at the 
prison and work out of it as much as possible. This raises the problem 
of availability of staff and staff training for this area. 

Draper has a staff of three job developers in its project. These 
travel over the state and work closely with the eiJ?)loyment service through- 
out the state of Alabama. Meanwhile the State Eiiployment Service 
has a full-time placement officer assigned to work with the prison and 
all of the local offices working with Draper graduates. 

The Enployment Service has the problem of the availability of per- 
sonnel. At least periodic visits to the institution are desirable. It 
was speculated that Human Resources Development personnel assigned to the 
En^)loynent Service might assist in this area> and that special projects 
to be funded might provide for a full-time en5)loytnent counselor working 
out of the institution. 

Many of the problems develop out of the necessity to make state-wide 
placements^ instead of just in a local labor market area, as is the case 
with regular MDT. In a state-wide operation, the parole officer is over- 
loaded, and the Employment Sei vice is not ready to work with prisoners in 
some states . 

South Carolina reported that interviewers from the Fnployment 
Service interviewed all prisoners their MDT project, aiid Alabama reported 
that Employment Security was sending some of its interviewers to graduate 
school at agency e:cpense to upgrade their capabilities in this as well 
as other areas. 



Employment Service Cooperation With Other Groups 



It was agreed that En?)loyment Servi ■se personnel engaged in placement 
of prisoners should be thoroughly acquainted with local parole officers 
in order to coordinate release dates with the date of availability for 
en5)loyment. They likewise should have a thorough knowledge of parole laws 
in the state in which they operate. 

Prior to thiL, the Enqployment Service officer should have access 
to the classification records, the training and performance records, 
information from the counseling staff, and whatever else is pertinent in 
order to have a con5>lete picture of the individual he will be selling to 
the employer. He shoiild come to know his man personally. The job develop- 
ment and placement officers at Draper have a photograph made of the 
trainee before his release, and in civilian clothes. This is part of a 
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file jacket on -he man which contains othe':.* pertinent information about 
him. These are carried throughout the state for examination by 
prospective enployers. Where possible the job development officer 
arranges for a prospective enployer to visit a man at the prison. 

The Enployment Service must also maintain, liaison with many _groups 
outside the prison. Various social agencies can give a social service 
support for which the Enployment Service has little, if any, capability. 
Alcoholics Anonymous and service clubs may be important to an individual. 
The Enployment Service may or may not be involved in arranging for some 
of these other community relationships, but it should be knowledgeable 
about them and understand the inportance of the network of supportive 
relationships that play into keeping an ex- inmate on his job. Job 
develcpment and job placement are only the beginning of the problem with 
this kind of unprepared person. 



Develcpmg Public Relations In the Communi.ty 



There must be a program of public relations to develop community 
acceptance for the return of these individuals from prison to it. The 
community, employers and others^ must be willing to ake c ces. 

Where state laws 'permit it a work-release program seems to be a good way 
to acclimate the community. While the prisoner is on work-release the 
community knows where he is at all times. Meanwhile the community is 
getting an education on the possibilities of employing ex-convicts, an 
opportunity to know how they* work, and how well, and what kind of people 
they are. 

Draper has begun the systematic development of a Community 
Sponsorship program. A church, civic club, service orgmization, or other, 
may become a community sponsor. Such an organization, in conjunction with 
the parole officer and the MDT project staff will select someone to be an 
individual sponsor in the community. That person will visit t^ prisoner 
before his release, become acquainted,' and get some relationship going. 
After release he will be a support in friendship, recreation and other 
social aids. A buddy may be developed for a man on his job. 

Halfway or transitional houses function in time to acclimate the 
communities, although their initial establishment may require a good bit 
of selling. 

Most persons believed that communities were amenable to. cultivation 
and responded well when a proper approach to them was made, and when 
they were given an understanding of the total objectives of rehabilitation 
and the potentials for it. 
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Cultivation of Eng)loyers 



Mention has been made of the necessity to cultivate eir5>loyers in 
job development and placement* This must be done with candor and full 
ioformation to the eu5>loyer about the person he is expected to hire. 

But enployer cultivation can mean much more than that. En5>loyers should 
not be asked to lower their qualifications for a job— if they are 
reasonable ones. Instead the institution might alter its training 
courses in order to graduate qualified people. Both via advisory committees 
and individually^ or through trade associations^ en5>loyers might well b.e 
invited to visit the institution, inspect its training facilities, give 
advice, an d otherwise become involved. Both Lorton and Draper have done 
a considerable amount of this to their profit. The Washington Restaurant 
Association has held a meeting at Lorton with a meal served by the 
training class in cooking. A company has donated modem welding equipment 
to the welding class and takes an active part in absorbing graduates from 
the class. Indeed as some of these employer groups become involved, they 
are in turn an invaluable source of other community support and 
understanding. 

If a con5)letely adequate training cannot be provided in the 
institution, employer groups can help provide supportive services 
such as helping the individual enroll in a vocational course outside, to 
upgrade further his abilities. 

The maximum amount of openness of the program to the community and 
to enployers, with a solicitation of help and advice, is highly uiportant. 
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AN EVALUATION OP THE EFFECTS OP AN INTENSIVE READING 
PROGRAM ON A (SROUP OP ADDITS AT LONER 
ACADEMIC GRADE ACHIEVE3<ENT LEVELS 



Carl B* Clemente 
John M* McEee^ Ph*D* 
Rehahllltatlon Reseeurch Foundation 
Elmore^ Alabama 



Introdnctlon 



In recent years the area of reading and related shills has received 
Increasing attention^ especially vlth regasrd to adult literacy education* 
For decades reeding has been the mainstay of the elementary school 
curriculum^ only to be discarded at the junior high level* More recently^ 
however^ evidence seems to show for older youth and young adults that 
reading ability Is a necessary If not sufficient condition for continued 
develorpment in other areas of basic education* Vhlle most subject-matter 
areas are Isolated and rather factual in content^ reading skills seem to 
generalize and give aid to the student wherever verbal negotiations are 
called for* 



Purpose 



The purpose of the following study Is to determine the effects of 
a reading program on overall grade-level gains and Individual subtest 
gsdiOS of young adult students In the Vocations^ S & D Project (Draper 
Correctional Center^ Ehnore^ Alabama)* It should be understood that an 
experimental design has been Imposed on existing data^ l*e*^ variables 
weire administered without benefit of a pre-determlned design* However^ 
the treatment conditions and nature of the data Involved ensure the 
reliability of this type of retroi^ectlve study. 



Method 



Subjects— All Ss were students In the Vocational E & D Project and 
all were enrolled In^slx-month training courses. Each S had a tot^ 
score of 8*^ grades or l)elow on the Metropolitan Achlev^ent Test (M.A.T*)* 

Procedure— The two treatment groups can be described as follows: 

GROUP A: 26 subjects In the fourth training class of the E & D 

Project. These Ss received kO hours {k hours/week 
for 10 weaks) of"‘tralnlng In a reading program using 




materials and equipment (a FerceptoScope) from 
Perceptual Development Laboratories (P.D.L*)* Ss 
also received an average of l60 hours of remedial 
instruction using prcgrammed Instructional materieds* 

6R0DP B: Thirty-three subjects in the second training class 

of the E & D Project* These Ss had no special 
Instruction In the area of reining* They received 
an average of l60 hours of remedial instruction 
using programmed Instructional materials. 

Each S vas given the M.A.T* at the beginning and end of the course. 
All, treatment variables ve7*e administered between the dates of the pre- 
and post-test. 

Comparisons were made between the grade gains of the two groups 
in areas tested by the M*A*T* These areas include: Toted Score ^ Reading^ 
Word Knowledge^ l^lling^ Language^ Arithmetic Computation^ and Arithmetic 
Seasoning. 

Interpretation of group differences was done by Inspection or by 
use of Student *8 t-test as appropriate* 

Other relevant grotq> characteristics are described. 



Results 



Group A made significantly greater gains than Grovqp B in total 
average^ reading^ and language. Grade gains in the areas of spelling^ 
word knowledge^ math computation^ and math reasoning did not differ 
significantly for the two groups* 

TAble 1 (Pagel6l)show8 the direction and magnitude of the grcnp 
differences* 

A fuirther break-d^m of the Gtroup A data was made in order to 
compare the Math Conput«>.<;lon and Mhth Reasoning gains of those who took, 
the advsuiced form of the M*A*T* post-test and those who took the inter- 
mediate form (Table 2, page l6l). 

Seven Ss took the advanced form^ averaging 2*30 and 1*66 grade gains 
on the Compu^tlon and Reasoning section, respectively* The remaining 
19 Ss of Group A averaged 1*1^ and 1*02 gsrade level gains on Computation 
andTReasonlng* 
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Table 1 



Mean Grade G6d.ns of Groups A and B on Subtests 

of the 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Mean Grade Gains 

Subtest Group A Group B Interpretation 



Reading 


2.39 


.27 


Significant by Inspection 
beyond .01 level 


Language 


1.27 


.78 


Significant by Inspection 
beyond .01 level 


Word Knowledge 


.63 


.67 


Not significant 


SlpelUng 




.91 


Not significant 


Math Conputatlon 


1.46 


1.63 


Not significant 


Math Reasoning 


1.19 


1.31 


Not significant 


Total Grade 


1.37 


1.05 


tsl.797 - significant 
beyond .05 level 






Table 2 





Hath Conputatlon and Math Seasoning Gains of Ss In Group A Vho 
Took the Intermediate Battery of the M.A.T* and Tho*se Who Took the Ad- 
vanced Battery 

Mean Chade Gains 

Subtest Intermediate Test Advanced Test 

(B«19) (H=«7) 

Hath Computation X « 1.15 X ■ 2.30 

Math Reasoning X « 1.02 X ■ 1.66 

These data are shovn only to indicate possible transfer effects 
of reading to math areas. Mo test of significance vas a;i^lled. 

Discussion 



The average grade gain made In reading by Group A vas approxlmateay 
nine times greater than the gains made by Group B. This difference 
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esta*blli^es that the reading program did, In fact, greatly enhance the 
reading ahUltlee of Group A. The M.A.T. reading aubteat prlaarlly 
evaluatea coaprehenelon vlth aone consideration of speed) these are the 
ShlUs moat eaphaalzed In P.D.L.*s reading program. These results 
slnp^ confirm the program’s validity. 

Hot so easily established, however, is the transfer of learning 
properties of these newly acquired readli^ oihllls. That the total grade 
gains for the two groups differed slgrlflcantly Is a fact that must be 
cautiously interpreted. Since the total score on the M.A.T. Is an 
average of subtest scores, the reading gains of Group A are alone 
sufficient to suscount for the superiority of Group A's total score. 

The comparison of the other sifttest scores Is more relevant to the 
question of reading s(hllls generalization. 

Language gains were found to differ slgnlflcsuotly, with Group A 
showing the greater Incresuses. This difference can probably be attributed 
to the fact that the P.B.L. reading program gave some secondary attention 
to sentence and paragraph structure as part of Its training In reading 
comprehension. Also, this sixbtest is more highly verbal than the 
spelling or math subtests for example. 

The lack of significant differences between A and B on the word 
knowledge and spelling tests was not predicted hut Is understandable. 

The P.B.L. program gives no attention to vocabulary or spelling isklUs. 
Also, these subtests are factual In content and give little opportunl't^ 
for reading skills to become manlfeat. There are reading programs 
available which do provide training In these subjects, particularly In 
the area of word knowledge or vocabulary* 

Ho significant differences were found between the two grotps in 
the math computation, and math reasoning grade gstins. One factor that 
prdbAbly contributed to this lack of difference can be discovered by 
ftTWMiniHg the nature of these subtests. At the Intermediate level 
grades ( 7 - 9 ) these tests rely very little on verbal, abilities. However, 
it was found that the seven Ss in Group A who took the advanced level 
of the M.A.T. showed grade c^ns in math cosputatlon and math reasoning 
that were hicd^ily siperlor to those of the remaining 19 Ss. Inqpectlon 
shows that the advanced math subtests are more verbal tEan the Inter- 
mediate teata. Thua. It would seem that the value of reading abilities 
increase ^ math subtests become more woidy. 

One possible reason that differences of the (filing. Word Khow- 
ledge, and Math sCbtests gains for the two groups were not greater Is 
that post-tests were administered Inmedlately after the reading program 
was c(mpleted. Thus, the reading skills helped only In the actual 
taking of post-tests. Perhaps If both groips had been sdlowed another 
period of study, the newly acquired reading CklUs of Group A would have 
generalized nore across other subject-matter areas. This bspothesls could 
be readily tested. 
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Coneluslon 



The reading i^i’fogram of Perceptual Development Laiboratorles has 
been shown to he highly effective in the teaching of reading dciUs^ 
peurticularly reading couprehension* Thi i progren also significantly 
enhances language shills. 

The data also seem to indicate that reading abilities nay have a 
generalizing effect to such areas as math^ when tests are of a more 
whal nature (word problems, etc.). An interesting speculation is 
the degree to which reading skills influence non-reading achievements, 
especially non-language perfoniiance' such as math computation skills. 

Heed for further exploration is Indicated. One possibility would 
be to administer the intensified reading program to an eaqaerimental group 
before the sictual remedied or basic education classes begin. If we 
propose that reading skills make possible the learning of increasingly 
cosplex subject matter, then the experimental gcorxp should surpass the 
control gro\;p in all sdbject-matter areas. 
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Introduction 



The year ITT^ not only saw the American colonies revolt, — it 
was also the year of the revolution in Economics. This came about 
largely as a result of what is generally conceded to he the first 
economics texthooh, written hy Adam Smith and entitled The Wealth of 
Nations. Much of his work concentrated on human resources 

their development and utilization as the key to the wealth of 
nation. While most economists coming after Smith generally agreed 
with most of his analysis, they unfortunately allowed the human element 
to slide into the background. Instead, it was assumed generally that 
all workers were interchangeable, that skill was not a question, and 
that whenever ,5obs appeared, so would the workers. Mobility was not a 
problem, for workers were assumed to be rational, economic men who 
would travel great distances to take a job that paid a few cents more 
than their current one. Labor, like land and capital, was treated as 
inanimate, to be increased or decrease?? at will without any dire effects 
on the economy. This kind of abstract reasoning prevailed until the 
Great Depression of the 1930’s shook the very foundations of economic 
thinking, particularly in regard to the importance of the human element 
and the role of government in the solution of basic economic problems. 



In that vast realm of economic and social problems, there are 
always some thinkers and some doers. The thinkers often become doers 
when the necessary wherewithal is available. Most of the time 'the 
r^' ,1 impetus is provided by Congress in reaction to a national problem 
and accompanied by a great deal of advice from both thlmkers and doers. 
Thus, in the 1930* s, we developed a truly significant federal- ftate 
relationship in the form of the United States Employment Service. 

Added emphasis was placed on vocational training, and even some thinking 
and action developed in regard to the needs of rehabilitation. But 
World War II showed us even more. While all of the major corporations 
of the land kept running inventories of their physical resources and 
could itemize them to the last nut and bolt, not one of them had a real 
inventory of their human resources. None of them could really give a 
complete inventory of the total experience, education, and training of 
its workforce, and how this related to production needs. Only a massive 



^ Not part of proceedings of Montgomery Conference, but included here 
because of relevance. 
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crash program designed to develop the required human resources enabled 
us to survive this crisis. 



Lessons From Recent History 



The lessons of the 30's and World War II should have convinced 
us of the necessity for a continuous program devoted to the development, 
conservation, and effective utiliiaation of human resources* However, as 
late as 15 years after World War II, most employers had little more 
knowledge about their human resources than they had at the end of the 
War. The Employment Service, while having made some innovations in 
service, was still largely a labor exchange matching employer requests 
for workers with worker applications for jobs. Much vocational training 
was not really meeting the existing needs and vocational rehabilitation 
was still considered to be some kind of special program not fully related 
to overall human resource development. At the university level from 
which scholarly direction supposedly emanates , most did not have a policy 
and program planning device to insure dynamic and changing relatedness 
to the problems of a rapidly changing society. Even as late as last 
year. Dr. G. Lester Anderson, Professor of Education, State University 
of New York at Buffalo, at a conference on manpower for correctional 
rehabilitation sponsored by the Southern Regional Education Board, noted 
that universities are among the most stable of institutions and more 
resistive to change than most. Further, they have been committed histor- 
iceilly to things which are timeless rather than ephemeral, to principles 
rather than expediencies, to the verifiable and theoretical rather than 
the ad hoc or practical. Perhaps, it is not overdrawn to suggest that 
universiHes generally had been more concerned with the sex habits of 
plant and animal life than with the wide range of human problems and 
their effect on the American economy. The dichotomy between town and 
gown was still mostly intact , and it was not surprising that economists 
were largely content to create academic prose, mostly for each other, 
which theorized whether the cause of unemployment was due to ineffective 
demand or structural problems in the economy. The need to solve the 
problem somehow got lost in the debate. 

Despite the lack of dynamic action, there were some thinkers in 
all of the institutions discussed above. Their thinking was motivated 
by and attuned to a number of postwar manpower .problems existing in the 
economy. What were some of these problems? 



Postwar Problems 



1, The rising level of unemployment : From the end of World War 
II through 19&I, there were four recessions in our economy. Naturally, 
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unemployment increased sulDStantially during each one and dropped when 
the recession terminated# However, as an unhappy phenomenon after each 
recession, unemployment leveled off at a higher level than "before# This 
caused the unemployment level to rise during prosperous times from 
2 percent in 19^ to 5*5 percent in 19^2, and from 1958 through 1964 it 
was always more than 5 percent# 

2# The impact of technological change ; By the 1950* s, many 
industries were moving from that stage of technology generally described 
as mass production where men run machines , to one known as automation 
where machines run machines# In many industries a fully automated pro- 
duction process could utilize only one man with an automated machine to 
do the work of 100 previously needed to turn out the same amount of 
goods# Computers with lightning-like rapidity were developed and 
quickly "became obsolete# The number of calculations and decisions which 
could be made by them multiplied# ’Several years ago a mathematician 
tried to put it in lay language. He explained that if you attempted to 
walk around the world on the equator, and took your normal step every 
time the latest computer made another calculation, it would take you 
less than a minute to walk around the world. 

Put in more general terms, in I961, manufacturing industries 
turned out I3 percent more product than in I955, but it was done with 
19 percent fewer production workers. During the same period, the civil- 
ian labor force increased 9 percent, employment only 6 percent, wliile 
unemployment increased 66 percent. Thus, the most conservative estimates 
of the day indicated that each year the American economy could turn out 
the same amount of goods and services as it did the previous year, but 
with two to three million fewer workers. It is not surprising that 
areas largely dependent on ce^^tain industries like coal, railroads, tex- 
tiles, and steel were becoming economically depressed. 

3, Changes in the structure and composition of the labor force ; 
These changes, while largely related to technology, had vast implications 
for our economy# For example, in the early 1960*s, the number of workers 
in agriculture and mining was continuing a rapid and steady decline, 
while construction, manufacturing, transportation, and public utilities 
were at best holding steady. The big increases were in trade, services, 
finance, and government. More importantly, there had been a continual 
increase in the number of white collar workers, so that by 1954, there 
were more white collar than blue collar workers, and the gap favoring 
white collar has continued to widen. Specifically, the fastest growing 
categories were professional and technical with occupations in the 
clerical field such as secretarial keeping pace. In the blue collar 
area in the 1950*s, only the craftsmen category kept pace with the growth 
of the labor force. Semi-skilled workers increased slightly in numbers 
"but dropped as a percent of the workforce and common laborers dropped 
bpth in numbers and percent of the workforce. 



Closely related to the above is the historical fact that we have 
had many more workers producing goods than services. However, the gap 
narrowed considerably during World War II, and 1952 there were 
approximately 29 million of each. Since that time the gap continues 
to widen in favor of service workers. 

k. The T^roblem of youth: By i960, we knew that the bumper crop 

of babies boriT during World War II was going to come of work age during 
the 1960*8. Two million became I8 during i960, and this was to continue 
to increase until it reached 4 million by I97O. At the same time, the 
aforementioned changes in the industrial and occupational compositions 
required much more education than had been true in the past. Often 
young people with a high school degree were not really qualified f^ 
the majority of Jobs which were developing* Even so, as late as 19o3’ 
more than 6*7 million youth in the 16 to 21 age bracket were out of- 
school, and more than two-thirds of them had less than a tenth grade 
education. Given this picture, it was axiomatic that youth would be 
unemployed to a far greater extent than the rest of the work force. 

5. The special problem of non-white: While Negro youth, for 
example, suffered from the same fate as youth in general, the many 
facets of discrimination l. d other environmental differences have 
resulted in a worse situation for the Negro. Consequently, even for 
youth, the difference in unemployment rates for Negro and white was 
noticeable in i960 and has increased continually since. Given the fact 
that twice as many Negroes in percentage terms had less than an eighth 
grade education in the early 1960*s and that their Jobs were largely 
concentrated in the blue collar occupations, it is not at all surprising 
that the rate of unemployment for Negroes was well established at twice 
the national average in the early 1960*s. In fact, this pressure for 
higher skill and educational levels was doubtless . the prime factor in 
startling changes in labor force participation in the South during the 
1950’s. This change saw the white female Increase her participation 
by 22 percent while the Negro male was declining in participation by 
more than 10 percent. 

Given the problems Just discussed which were in clear focus by 
i960, it was time for some of the thinkers to raise their voices,. One 
of several voices was that of Theodore Schultz, who, in his presidential 
address to the American Economics Association in December of I90O, said: 

The failure oO treat human resources explicitly as a 
form of capital, as a produced means of production, as the 
product of investment, has fostered the retention of the 
classical notion of labor as a capacity to do manual work 
requiring little knowledge and skill, a capacity with which 
according to' this notion, laborers are endowed about e ally. 

This notion of labor was ■wrong in the classical periou and 
it is patently wrong now. 
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other voices were raised in many disciplines and institutions in what 
appeared to be a return to the truism of Adam Smith, in that a nation 
Is underdeveloped because her people are underdeveloped and that ulti- 
mately the wealth of the nation stems from the power to develop and 
utilize the capacities of all Its people. In effect, what was being 
said was that a massive program of human resource development was 
needed, or if you please— manpower training. In I 96 I, Congress 
responded to some of the voices (actually It preceded most) by passing 
the first of many pieces of legislation which together form a revolu- 
tionary program dedicated to maximum human resource development. let 
us review quickly some of the manpower-related legislation* 



Manpower-Related Legislation 



1. The Area Redevelopment Act: This was the beginning in I 96 I. 

It was largely concerned with helping depressed areas to redevelop 
through grants and loans for the development of Industry and public 
facilities. It is significant for manpower training in that it 
granted training allowances to unemployed persons who were enrolled 
In vocational training classes up to a maximum of I 6 weeks. It was 
soon evident that this concept had to relate to the needs of the unem- 
ployed in all areas of the country. Thus, while only a few more than 
35,000 individuals received training In fiscal years 19 ^ 3-65 > the idea 
was reproduced on a larger scale in another piece of legislation. 



2. The Ifeinpower Development and Training Act; This Act picked 
up where ARA left off and has expanu“ he ideas considerably since, 
including the possibility of training up to two years. From passage 
of the Act In I 962 , through December I 966 , approximately 600,000 were 
enrolled for manpower training. Of this number, more than 33T>O0Q had 
completed and approximately 100,000 were still in training. Roughly 
80 percent of the graduates were employed at the last point of contact 
with them. 



3 . Vocational Education Act - 1963 : While the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts providing for vocational education had been in 
effect for many years, this Act was a massive addition to vocational 
education possibilities. For example. In fiscal year 19^5 > of $l80.T 
million for vocational education, $123*5 million was under this Act, 
and in FY I 966 , out of a total of $284*7 million, $227*5 million was 
under this Act. The Act made it possible to de-emphaslze agricultural 
and home economic vocational training and provide more of the skills 
which are needed for the ;Jobs developing in the non-agricultural 
sector. A whole range of programs designed to meet the special voca- 
tional needs of youth who have completed or dropped out of high school 
are available. 
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if. The Economic Opportunity Act - 1964: Popularly referred to as 

the Poverty Program Legislation, this Act is not primarily a manpower 
training act. However, either directly or indirectly, a large portion 
of its "budget aids individuals in poverty to get jobs. For example, more 
than 1/2 billion dollars was expended for this purpose in FY I 965 , and 
more than 3/4 billion dollars in FY I966. This was for such programs as 
the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the work-study program, 
adult basic education, work-experience,, and manpower training by commun- 
ity action agencies. 

5. Elementary and Secondary Education Act - 1^^ ! The possibility 
of tackling the youth manpower problem in high school and before exist 
with this Act. Title I alone contained more than one billion dollars fv_ 
strengthening educational programs for the disadvantaged. 

The above is at best a cursory glance at the manpower revolution 
made possible by federal legislation. All told, 35 different laws 
authorize federally-assisted manpower development programs for job- 
oriented education and training, and 2J federal laws contain provisions 
for direct financial assistance to persons enrolled in such programs. 

In FY 1966, for example, this amounted to more than two billion dollars 
and gave manpower assistance to more than seven million persons. How 
has this governmental contribution affected the manpower problem and 
the thinking of the nation regarding it? 



The Impact of the Revolution 



There have been many effects of this legislation as our whole 
economy has become more manpower conscious. The thinkers in a wide 
variety of situations are now doers too. For example, the local employ- 
ment security office is no longer a simple labor exchange; it is, or 
should be, a complete manpower center. A wide range of new services, 
programs and responsibilities have accrued to the office. It has also 
taken a hard look at how it catalogues the human resources in its area 
through its human resource development program at one end of the 
spectrum and how jobs are developed at the other end. Other agencies 
work cooperatively with Employment Security under MOTA and other 
programs. These include Vocational Education, which has a major role 
in developing curriculum under MDTA, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. In addition to taking a new approach to old problems, these 
agencies (and others) concern themselves with the special problems of 
youth, older persons, minority groups, rural residenti^, the physically 
disabled and the disadvantaged generally. They (and others) are cooper- 
ating in a wide range of programs such as the attempt to coordinate all 
agencies related to the manpower problem under the auspices of the 
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Coordinated Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS), the concentrated 
employment program (CEP) in 22, cities, and recently approved poverty 
area centers in ih cities. Truly, it is impossible to recognize these 
agencies as those which existed but a few short years ago. 

Even the universities (or at least some of them) are caught up in 
the revolution. In the paper of Dr. Anderson, previously quoted, he 
did point out that the history of higher education in the United States 
is one of increasing responsiveness to social demand, and that universi- 
ties do create new programs and even create new institutions to meet 
new social purposes. It is my impression that, despite the growing 
pal ns of a massive onslaught of students and a massive building program 
iur physical facilities, the University of Houston is one of those 
universities aware of the times* It is moving to meet the challenge. 

The development of human resource programs by the College of Business 
is an outstanding example of this spirit. 

Employers too, have shown an increasing concern and awareness of 
the human resource problems which hinder the growth of our economy. 

Many are concerned with their human inventory and have appointed direc- 
tors of manpower planning. Some formed the Plans for Progress organi- 
zation, which concerns itself with minority group employment problems 
and attempts to equalize opportunity in hiring practices. Special pro- 
grams with Negro colleges have been developed including one by a 
Houston employer group concerned with orientation of teachers and 
counselors regarding the opportunities in their companies. More specif- 
ically, employers have shown a civic concern over the dire social conse- 
quences of thousands of unemployed youth in many of our cities. For 
example, last week the Chamber of Commerce in Houston Joined with the 
Mayor’s office and several social organizations in a Job fair. The 
purpose was to provide Jobs to unenqployed youth for the last six weeks 
of the Summer. After only one hour on the first day the doors of the 
Coliseum had to be closed, for more than 4,000 had shown up for 1,000 
Jobs to be offered. 

In general then, there is a ground swell of opinion that the 
proper development and utilization of our human resources is a major 
concern of society. Most who normally would be critics of government 
spending see the logic of manpower training at government expense. For 
example, depending upon the type of training received, it would take 
only from one to three years to recover the cost of the training in new 
taxes paid by the trainee. This does not include the reduction in wel- 
fare or unemployment costs which would go on indefinitely without 
training. Thus, given the state of public opinion and the reduction 
of unemployment to 4 percent , it might appear that the manpower problem 
is solved. The fact is we are far from it. 
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The Problem Lingers On 



Despite the manpower expenditures of the past few years, an 
extremely small percent of the unemployed have received training. 

At the same time, the technological trends continue to place a higher 
and higher premium on education and training. Thus, the employment 
problem of youth continues to loom large on the horizon. For example, 
in 1965, 550,000 teenagers entered the labor force. This was three 
times the average increase of the preceding four years. In addition, 
400,000 in the 20-24 age group were unemployed* But three quarters of 
the teenage increase was in semi-skilled or unskilled jobs while the 
majority of the 20-24 age group was in semi-skilled. The complexity 
of the problem is evident when one realizes that between I965 and 
1975 there will be a decline of 20p,000 in total number of jobs as 
laborers and the Increase in semi-skilled will be the smallest of 
any occupation. Thus, one does not have to stretch the imagination 
to realize that, if it were not for the drafting of youth by the 
military and the creation of jobs through such programs as the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, the problem of youth unemployment would be far 
greater than it is. 

There are many other special groups, particularly the non-white, 
who have special problems directly related to lack of education and 
training. Thus, the obvious question is what happens to those with 
special problems who are not fortunate enough to enter a manpower pro- 
gram. A number of them are very well known to many of you, for they 
are part of the case load in the correctional field. 



Offenders and Unemployed ; A Common Denominator 



Based upon the statistics contained in a report by the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, entitled 
The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, the similarities between unem- 
ployed youth and offenders are quite clear. For example, offenders are 
mostly male and the majority are young, being in the 16 to 30 year age 
group. More than 82 percent of them have not finished high school. 
Almost 69 percent have been in occupations requiring little or no skill, 
with approximately I/3 of them classified as common labor. This is 
more than four times the average for the workforce. 

Comparing the non-white with the white as we did in regard to 
unemployment, studies have indicated that when they have similar living 
conditions, there is little difference in their crime rates. However, 
even when living in the same general area, the Negro is likely to have 
poorer housing, lower income and fewer job opportunities. Thus, it is 
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not surprising that Negroes have a significantly higher rate of arrest 
in almost every offense category. According to the Uniform Crime 
Reports Index in I 965 , for all crimes in the Index plus larceny under 
$ 50 , the rate per 100,000 Negroes was four times the rate for whites. 

Returning to youth as a group, there is cause for sober reflec- 
tion when one considers the fact that three quarters of the Crime Index 
arrests in I 965 was made up of people under the age of 25. The lb-24 
group had the highest rate for violence, for with only 10 percent of 
the population, they had 26.4 percent of the wilful homicides, 44.6 
percent of rape cases, 39 • 5 percent of robberies, and 2o.5 percent of 
assaults. The IT-I 9 age group is only 5.4 percent of the population, 
but it had 12.8 percent of the arrests. Thus, given this background 
and the fact that 23 percent of the population is now under the age of 
11 it is not too surjjrising that some studies have suggested that more 
than kO percent of all male children now living in the United States 
will be arrested for a non-traffic offense sometime during their lives. 



The Cost of Crime 



If an economic case can be made for manpower training for those 
who are only unemployed, then an even stronger case can be made for 
manpower training for offenders. When one considers that Corrections 
handles an average of 1.3 million offenders on any given day, and 
approximately 2.5 million during the course of a year, the loss by 
the fai3.ure to utilize fully all human resources alone is staggering. 

Add to this the cost of more than $3,6CX)per year for juveniles in 
institutions and almost $2,000 per year for adults, not to mention 
the added welfare costs for many of their families, and a humanitarian 
approach is no longer a luxury. For good measure, consider 
that the cost of public law enforcement is more than four billion 

dollars. Private costs related to crime are almost two billion, crimes 
against property cause losses of almost four billion, and crimes 
against persons cost more than 800 million dollars. One can only wonder 
why manpower development' was not a must in corrections long ago. 



The Philosophy of Corrections 



Perhaps ftom the time of Plato there has been disagreement over 
the proper approach to corrections, some leaning entirely on what can 
be accomplished through legislation and policing while the other extreme 
has had almost a complete mistrust of law as a means of social control. 
It is not surprising then that those who violated the morals of the 
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conununity were thought to be possessed by demons and were for the most 
part executed, flogged or pilloried for their crimes. By the end of 
the l8th century, however, the thinkers in corrections pointed out that 
offenders were not possessed by demons , but instead were persons who 
for a variety of reasons chose to violate the law* Thus began the sys- 
tem of imprisonment which might purify, the offender, give him time to 
reflect, or at least prevent a recurrence of his crime while in prison. 
True, there were farms, workshops, mines and factories related to the 
prisons. However, these were established primarily to recover some of 
the cost of maintaining the prisoner rather than to prepare him to face 
better the world of work when he returned. 



Thinkers and Corrections 



Fortunately, there have always been some thinkers in corrections. 

I am sure that the systems of probation and parole, both of which 
started about 100 years ago, resulted from an attempt by thinkers to 
inqarove the system and correct the evil. Many in corrections began 
some time ago to see the offender not as a morally deficient person, 
but as a patient. So attempts at individual treatment were made. 

This kind of progressive thinking was given added impetus when 
studies indicated that an offender had about one chance in twenty to 
be prepared better when he returned to society but a two-to-one chance 
that he would be less prepared than before. As was true in regard to 
manpower training, the possibility of achieving real solutions came in 
the form of new legislation and governmental programs. Such acts as 
the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of I965, the Correctional Rehabilitation 
Study Act of 1965 and amendments to MDTA are examples. Many employers 
have begun to work with correctional programs and are showing increased 
signs of willingness to hire from the offender population. Some univer- 
sities have become leaders in corrections, such as Sam Houston State 
College in Huntsville, Texas, through the establishment of its 
Institute of Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences/ 

Others such as the University of Houston, are attempting to relate 
their manpower and human resource programs to critical manpower problem 
areas such as corrections. The Rehabilita.tion fJervices Administration 
has supported 38 research and demonstration projects which have the 
public offender as the focus of service and/or investigation. Others 
are becoming similarly involved. 

Thus, it is probably safe to agree with the conclusion of Richard 
Grant, Executive Secretary, National Advisory Council on Correctional 
Manpower and Training^ that what is happening in the field of corrections 
today is ferment stemming from the national concern over crime and delin- 
quency. Further, he feels that the public attitude toward the offender 



is becoming aligned with the more progressive concepts of some correc- 
tional leaders, and the most favored correctional model is a rehabili- 
tative one. The objectives of a correctional system are seen now in 
terms of changing the attitudes, motivation, self-concept and values 
of the offender so that he may adjust responsibly to a rapidly-changing 
community. 

Almost two hundred years after Adam Smith we are coming to the 
realization that all our resources must be developed' fully and utilized 
efficiently if our nation is to remain great. We must include offenders 
as a major human resource to be developed and make it a natural exten- 
sion of the manpower training revolution. It is time for a new effort, 
for as Francis Bacon once said: 

. . . .there is no comparison between that which we may lose 
by not trying and by not succoedin .j since by not trying 
we throw away the chance of an i^^imense good; by not suc- 
ceeding we only incur the loss of a little human labour. 

But as it is, it appears to me from what has ‘'een said, 
and from what has been left unsaid, that there is hope 
enough and to spare , not only to make a bold man try , 
but also to make a sober-minded and wise man believe. 
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NEW RESOURCES EOR 
CORRECTIONAL PROCHlAMiraG 



H.. G. Moeller 

Assistant Director^ Division of 
Community Services^ U. S. Bureau of Prisons 



”In several senses corrections today may stand at the threshold 
of a new era, promising the resolution of a significant number of the 
problems that have vexed it throughout its development. At the very 
least, it is developing the theory and the practical groxmdwork for a 
new approach to rehabilitation of the most in^ortant group of off endees— - 
those predominantly young and lower class \Aio are not committed to crime 
as a way of life and do not pose serious dangers to the community. 

The foregoing quotation from the report of the Task Force on 
Corrections of the President *s Crime Commission suggests a frame for 
ooir discussion at this meeting. That' the Task Force was able to take 
so optimistic a view of the future of corrections is in no small measure 
a reflection of the pervasive climate of change which- has had its iii 5 )act 
upon all of our social institutions. 

One may be confident that a generation or two hence, thoughtful 
social analysts will sieze the opportunity to examine the phenomenon 
of change in the 1960’s with insights and perspectives which are denied 
us whp_are caught up in its currents . But there is no doubt in my mind 
that one of the most significant benchmarks will be the work of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health whose work began in 1955 
and ended five years later: 

»The ^objective of modem treatment of persons with maijor mental 
illness" is, the Commission noted, "to enable the patient to maintain 
himself in the community in a normal manner. To do so, it is 
necessary (l) to save the patient from the debilitating effects of 
institutionalization as much as possible, (2) if the patient requires 
hospitalization, to return him to the home and community life as soon 
as possible, and (3) thereafter to maintain him in the community as 
long as possible. Therefore, aftercare and rehabilitation are essential 
parts of all services to mental patients and the various methods of 
achieving rehabilitation should be integrated in all forms of services, 
among them day hospitals, night hospitals, aftercare clinics, public 
health nursing services, foster family care, rehabilitation centers, 
work services, and ex-patient groups. "2 



1 Task Force Report: Corrections, President's Commission on Law 

Enforcement, 1951, page 6. 

2 Action for Mental Health, Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health, XVII, 1961 



If the influence of the work of our colleagues isn*t readily 
apparent, consider these comments of the Corrections Task Force: 

"The general underlying premise for the new directions in correc- 
tions is that crime and delinquency are synqptoms of failures and 
disorganization of the community as well as of individual offenders. 

In particular these failures are seen as depriving offenders of contact 
with the institutions that are basically responsible for assuring the 
development of law-abiding conduct..." 

"The task of corrections therefore includes bUjilding or rebuilding 
solid ties between the offender and the community, integrating or 
reintegrating the of fender into community life - restoring family ties, 
obtaining employment and education, securing in a larger sense a place 
for the offender in the routine functioning of society. This requires 
not only efforts directed toward changing the individual offender, which 
has been almost the exclusive focus of rehabilitation, but also 
mobilization and change of the community and its institutions. "3 

Of course, the fact that we find echos and reflections of the 
work of the Joint Commission on Mental Ifealth in that of the National 
Grime Commission should not be particularly surprising. In a very 
real sense both the prison and .the mental hospital were products of 
the spirit of reform which were stimulated by the Enlightenment and 
"part of the great wave of social and moral reforms stimulated by the 
human squalor produced by the industrial revolution in the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries."^ 

It is not at all far-fetched to believe that a survey of the 
literature of that period of reform and revolution would reveal that 
there were those who saw the creation of these new institutions as a 
turning point in the direction of more rational approaches. But over 
time, and almost imperceptibly, what had been innovations were perverted. 
Indeed both became substitutes for the system of banishment which had 
been part of the criminal sanctions in earlier societies. Not only 
was the offender banished from the comirrunity, but all too frequently 
so were the institutions to which he was sent together with his keepers. 
It is not surprising then that the penal institution became ^creasingly 
insulated and isolated, and that it became surrounded by invisible walls 
of paranoia and suspicion. Those who designed the new systems of 
rejection, however, overlooked a most iiiportant fact. The new system of 



3 Task Force Report; Corrections, page ?• 
1). Action for Mental Health, page 6l. 
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banishment was not leak-proof. The earlier models and designs had 
reasonably assured that the offender would be removed for life. The 
prison, however, usually returned the rejectee to the society but 
returned him stigmatized and reinforced in his feelings of rejection. 

”^y the beginning of the twentieth century, the profile of the 
State asylum for the incurably insane was stereotyped both professionally 
and socially - it was an institution where hopeless cases were put 
away for the good of society... Mental hospital superintendents who saw 
patients accumulate and continue to live their lives out in locked wards 
became steeped in this negative outlook. ' Far from feeling that they 
had failed in a medical and social responsibility, these first 
psychiatrists apparently were satisfied that they were fulfilling the 
mission the State assigned to them. This was to take custody of all 
persons committed to their institutions by the Courts and thenceforth 
guard the pati^ts and the public against the latter's irrational 
acts, if any.”^ 

It was the accumulated evidence of the futility of adding to the 
ever-expanding capacity to warehouse human despair that stimulated the 
organization of the Joint Commission which in turn pronpted a much 
greater investment of Federal, State and local resources in finding 
new solutions to the problems of the mentally ill. Out of this effort 
has emerged two significant changes: first, there have been very 
inportant modifications in public attitudes and a lower level of anxiety 
about the potential dangerousness of persons who suffer from mental 
illness. Second, there has .been a greatly heightened effort to treat 
the patient in the community. 

As corrections follows the path which has been blazed by mental 
health, and seeks to find similar kinds of meaningful linkage to the 
community, it will find that other recent developments in our society 
can probably be exploited to great advantage . The conscience of a 
well-fed affluent society is attempting, albeit somewhat clumsily, 
to come more firmly to grips with the problems of people in need. 

During the past five years funding has been provided for a broad 
range of new programs most of which are focused upon the needs of the 
socially, economically, culturally deprived members of our society. 

As new and more vigorous efforts have been mounted to provide the 
dispossessed with hand-holds upon the opportunity structure, there 
has emerged a new appreciation that the task of corrections — the 
reintegration of the offender into the society — intersects and 
interfaces with that of other agencies which are involved in the solution 
of human problems. 



i Ibid, page 6^ 



Our presence at this conference tends to give substantial reality 
to this development. A major concern of the U. S. Department of Labor 
is the reduction of hard-core unemployment. We in corrections have 
been aware for a long time that the ranks of the unemployed have tw 
often been augmented by our clients. Historically^ too many paroleds, 
or former inmates have returned to the community with no greater 
educational or work skills than they had before commitmei^t^ with 
hostile attitudes toward authority, and with little motivation for 
legitimate employment. Even where the institution had been somewhat 
more successful in retuming man and women idio were re^onably **read^**.. 
to become productive citizens, the stigmata of the «ex-con” created 
serious obstacles to reentry. The programs which J^Ve begun to evolve 
from the growing appreciation of the fact that thfe correctional system 
does not operate in a vacuum has brou^t into play a range of services 
and resources which provide a unique opportunity for the correctional 
manager to reorient his programs. 

As the Crime Commission has pointed out, the task of restructuring 
correctional programs is multifaceted. The emergence of the concept of 
reintegration of the offender into the community as the central objective 
of the correctional process does not diminish the importance of some 
of the tasks which were identified as meaningful in the past. Diagnosis 
and classification continue to be Mghly relevant to* dacision-m^ing 
at every point in the correctional process. Our capacity to discriminate 
more precisely between offenders and grpups .pf off eriabrs .becomes critical 
not only to our efforts to measure 1/he degree or extent of threat which 
the offender poses for the public, but in defining the kinds of services 
which ho most needs. The work which has been done by Harguerite 
and others in the development of diagnostic_ typologies may well provide.*, 
a new base for the development of specialized pregrpp- and must be 
regarded as one of the new resources at (^ disposal. 

The increasing recognition that one of the most ccsnpelling 
functions of the modem correctional institution is to prepare the 
offender for retimi to the community has particularly Ijiportant 
iBplications for institutions for youth and young adults. ^ of the 
most essential aspects of this preparation iny^^s^tlw dctive collab<n*a- 
tion both in broad program planning ai^ *ih‘ pl^iffiiing /dr ^individuals 
in the correctional institution^ with en^oyers, tr^e unions, the 
educational system, and stich specialized agencies as are responsible 
for vocatimal counseling and rehabilitation as well as employment 
placement. The e 3 q>erienc© of the California Department of Corrections 
with the development of Trade Advisory CouncyUs suggest cr>e model i^ch 
may be useful in otoer States. A nyiober Of states and Federal institutions 
have recently acquired vocational rehabilitation services through the 
collaboration of State agencies tdiile State employment services have 
in many instances greatly expanded occupational testing and employment 
development services. In still other instances State Departments of 
Education have, with fundjiig from the Office of BconoBttc Opportunity, 
supported literacy training for substantia!^ pajibeaM^ 



Private business and industry as well as labor organizations have 
begun to show a new willingness to contribute directly to the training 
needs of offenders. Several instances can be cited in which industry 
or labor has made available training resources to provide inmates 
with new skills to meet needs in labor shortage areas* This developm^t. 
suggests that this is a resource area which needs to be more fully 
exploited. 

Still another illustration grows out of recent collaboration 
between the DuPont Company and the Federal Bureau of Prisons. The 
company has been widely cited for pioneering in the application of 
programed instruction techniques to train its enployees in basic 
industrial skills to meet the requirements of change in the industrial 
process. The usefulness of the DuPont material has now been tested 
in a pilot program established at the Federal Reformatory at 
Petersburg^ Virginia* The materials used were in the areas of machine ^ 
shop^ welding^ woodworking^ and auto mechanics training. The results 
are de cribed in summary in "A Case Study on Retraining^” published 
by STEP, an activity of the National Association of Itonufacturers, 

277 Park Avenue, New York City. 



Some part of the stimulus .for the involvement of business, industry, 
and labor in the training of offenders has its origins in the advent of 
the newer community-based correctional programs - work release and 
residential community treatment centers. Both of these correctional 
tools, idiile relatively untested, are regarded as presenting great 
promise. The concept of work-release is not new. As early as 19139 
the Wisconsin Legislature enacted a statute which authorized the 
release of misdemeanants from the jails to work by clay and return to 
the institution at night. When in 196^ the U. S. Congress enacted the 
Federal Offender's Rehabilitation Act, only three States had similar 
laws for adult felony offenders. By the close of the legislative sessions 
of most States in 1967, the number of States with work furlough authority 
had increased to 21. 



The early work-i*diei£Se were primarily intended' to help the 
prisoner maintain his job and.^.provide some measure of support for his 
family. The more recent statutes are intended to facilitate the 
offender's return and ultiiiiate reintegration into the community. 
Work-release provides the man the chance to test his work skills and 
his capacity to meet the requirements of the job and.his dli^loyer 
in a situation in idiich he continues to receive Support in facing 
and meeting crises. The work-ra^ease program can j^pv4.dB the 
institutional manager with suibstantial information about, the weaknesses 
and the inadequacies of the institutional program as well as furnish 
hini with practical suggestions about ways in which prograh^s ..qan be 
up-graded. Further participation in work-release can provide valuable 
information to the parole decision-maker who has the opportunity to 
evaluate the offender's behavior in a situation idiloh more closely 
approximates the "rdal'* woi^ld^-^r'^*’ . ■ 
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In the two year period that the Federal statute has teeu operative, 
there have been Zre than 3,000 parti^p^ts. They earned more than 
$2,600,000, contributed upwards of ^00,000 to dependents, pajd 
&70,000 in taxes, aoouimlated $900,000 in savings and contnbuted more 
than $300,000 to the govemment for their care. As ingiressive as 
these figures may be, there are other returns of equal itq)ortanoe. 

1. There has been broadbased community support for and 
coirmunity involvement in the programs, 

2. The offender has lived and worked in situations 
•where he has realized a high level of personal 
acceptance, 

3. The availability of the program has stiim^ated higher 
levels of motivation and more sustained ^terest in 
the correctional program / available within the 
institution* 

The level of support of the oommmity is well exeitpl^ied by tte 
comments of Mr. W. P. Gullander, President of the Hational Association 
of Manufacturers, who has stated; 

"Make no mistake about my meaning: control of crime is ^ortant. 

But would it not be more productive to focus a greater part of our 
thought and energy upon crime prevention? Perhaps we can oonTOntrate 
more of our efforts on giving people the means to cope with the^ 
problems through legitimate channels, rather thm lea^g item to 
^ike out bliSay and destructively - both against themselves and 

against society. 

The National Association of Manufacturers tas ^ 

case study on the operation of work-release as illustrated by the 
experience of the community of Danbury, Connecticut, ^in 
with the Federal Correctional Institution, and has offered i g 
offices in stimulating the development of similar programs m other 

parts of the country. 

The residential community treatment center has its origins in 
the same considerations which hsre proit 5 )ted the adoption of work-rele^o 
M a Motional tool. As a pre-release center, it perf^ ^ of 
the functions of work-release, but it has 

community-based. Its residents have access to the fuU-rmge of 
community services and it becomes the task of the center staff to help 

'6 "Enmloyme^ A Step Toward Crime Prevention" - W. P. Qullander, 
published by STEP, National Association of Manufacturers. 
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the offender develqp firm hand-holds upon the services which will he 
supportive not only during the period of supervision but as he moves 
beyond supervision to full freedom. The center program can be 
greatly reinforced if the program manager is provided with a budget 
which enables him to contract for services which would not otherwise 
be provided by the community agencies. 

The early experience with the use of such centers to facilitate 
the offender *s reentry into the community has suggested the possibility 
of using such facilities as intermediate centers to provide short-term 
care for persons who might otherwise be committed .or returned to more 
traditional institutions. Legislation now before the Congress, for 
example, would permit eight existing Federal community treatment centers 
to offer services both to probationers and to parolees. And, indeed, 
it is not a long step from such a program design to other community 
residential models such as envisaged in the Crime Commission's report. 

One of the significant roles of tjhe residential center, as the 
previous coninents suggest, is to function as a mediator or broker of 
community ser\*.ces which be^ upon the needs of the offender. And, 
as the Commission also suggests, the role of ’’broker" is also iitplicit 
in the involvement of probation and parole field agents in the 
processes of reintegration. "Probation and parole would have wider 
functions than are now usually enphasized within their case work and 
guidance orientation. 

The trends which have been identified in the foregoing make it 
abundantly clear that the correctional practitioner can no longer 
afford to "go it alone." "Whatever may have been the considerations 
which contributed the practitioner’s conviction that he must somehow 
meet the offender’s needs through his own services, the spectrum of 
resources now available makes it essential that he address his 
intelligence and his energies to the bringing into reality of new 
collaborative models of correctional practice. 

The development of new models will,, of course, have inport ant 
implications for the tasks of correctional T-jorkers and perhaps for 
new approaches to the division of labor. This is a subject which 
may better be discussed in the light of the anticipated reports of 
the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower Training and Development. 
Perhaps at this stage, it may be enough to note that there is at 
least a little evidence that experienced correctional workers have 
demonstrated the capacity to move from traditional roles in institutions 
to entering new roles in community-based programs with marked success. 



7 Task Force Report; Corrections, page 9 



Tho importsiico of ’trsdniiig for liho now jobs is ovidont howsver • 

As corrections broadens the comniunity base of its programs^ 
there is one potential personnel resource| which shoiild not remain 
untouched. The possibilities of new career programs for offenders 
have been e:qpa2ided by the recent removal of many of the contraints 
liiich formerly eliminated them from public employment. And it appears 
obvious that if the former offender is to gain a meaningfia place in 
the practice of corrections the best avenue of access may 
community programs. For this reason the new careers project wnch is 
being designed by the Institute for Criminological Studies of the 
University of Chicago in collaboration with the staff of the U. S. 

Probation Office of the Northern District of Illinois should receive 
special attention. One of the most interesting aspects of this study 
involves the use of selected ex-offenders as case-aides to the 
probation staff. 

While most of my observations about resources for correctional 
change have been directed to the needs of the longer-term offender^ I 
have not been unmindful of the jail. Certainly the failure of our 
society to attack in any significant way the problems of what more 
than thirty years ago Fishman called the Crucibles of Crime is a 
national disgrace. 

Elxcept for a few isolated instances no sustained effort has been 
made to transform the jail into an effective community corrections 
center. The limited experience we have, however, indicates that it is 
possible to do so. One key lies in the development of meaningful links 
to conmunity services. The priorities of any community should include 
the reduction of jail population through bail reform and release on 
recognizance . The experience in New York City of the Vera Foundation 
in developing a highly successful release on recognizance program still 
awaits widespread application. The development of alternatives to the 
jail for the alcoholic now being tried in St. Louis, Missouri, under 
Office of Law Enforcement Association (OLEA) resources is promising, and 
the work underway at San Joaquin County, California, also '^th OLEA support 
in developing a coordinated comniunity corrections program in which the jail 
figures as a correctional treatment center also looks hopeful*. But it is 
clear that far more needs to be done to assist the misdemeanant in solving 
the problems which led to his commitment and to support his efforts to 
cope and manage in the comniunity. 

In the light of what has been said in the foregoing, it seems 
clear that corrections at this moment has an unparalleled opportunity 
to join in collaborative efforts with public and private agencies as 
well as with business, industry and labor organizations. It is also 
in the process of shaking off its traditional insulation from the 
community and testing interventions which are largely dependent upon 
community support and involvement. 






While these activities are In progress, there are a number of 
concems to idiich corrections and its new collaborators must address 
themselves. The need for sharper diagnostic tools has been mentioned 
and needs not be belabored. Equally obvious is the need for demon- 
stration and program evaluation. We can no longer afford to fly 
by the seat of our pants • New programs which are proposed with 
inadequate provision for evaluation deserve no support. ¥e must also 
concern ourselves with the best way to apply our respective energies 
and resources. The tasks of the correctionist and his collaborators 
require careful delineation and care taken to integrate the work oi 
both.' Expensive and wasteful duplication of services and activities 
should not be tolerated. 

For correctioxis, movements in the direction of identifying its 
efforts with a network of resources may at times be clumsy. It is not 
easy to tear down some of the barriers which we ourselves have erected 
to keep the community out. Nor is it always easy to sh^e our insights 
and our accumulated experience with others. Problems will also arise 
'tdien our new associates force us to rethink policies, programs and 
procedures, to idiich we have been long inured and take for granted. As 
new programs arise we will also want to subject them to hard tests to 
assure their unquestioned applicability to the missions and goals which 
the society has defined for us. 

At all costs, we must maintain a balanced view with respect to 
the use of new interventions - especially those based in the community. 
Clearly all offenders do not need them; some for obvious reasons 
cannot avail themselves of them; others may, in fact, do better without 
them. There is a danger too that in our enthusiasm and haste to move 
into new community areas we may, if we are not careful create a 
dichotomy which is more formidable than that idiich emerged thirty-five 
years ago when the behaviorial disciplines found their way into the 
institution. Then the tension arose between the »»treaters” and the 
"keepers.” It has taken a full generation to relax that tension and 
in some instances all that has been achieved is an armed truce. If 
now we create a new dichotomy, a new tension between the institutional 
and the ccanmunity program^ we will indeed have thrown away the 
opportuxil'by to strongthon tho continuum of treatmont idiich W0 believe 

to be essential. 

But if we move into Ihe era of change intelligently and 
deliberately there appears to be more than a reasonable prospect that 
the expectations of the President »s Commission for the creation of a 
more rational solution of our problems will certainly be achieved. 



CORRECTIONS* NEED FOR OTHER AGENdES^ 



Wallace Mandell, Ph.D. 



The Louis Wakoff Research Center 
Staten Island, New York 



The Manual on Correctional Standards states that operating a 
correctional system, or any of its parts, dn isolation from coiraramity 
agencies ought to be a thing of the past* However^ ishile proba 
and parole have a long history of using other community agencies, th^ 
practice is not uell developed by correction institution managers and 
jail officials. When we consider that Z 0 % of the male population 
living in low socioeconomic areas can be involved with corrections 
(Ball 196^) the necessity for corrections to be full member to the 
family of agencies becomes obvious. As it is now, the agencies are 
working to achieve their own specific goals. The goal which should 
be common to agencies becomes obsc\ire for lack of liaison and 
cooperation . 

What should the role of all other community agencies be to 
relation to correctional institutions? The Manual of Correction^ 
Standards indicates that correctional personnel have long recognized 
the need for agency interaction. It points out that correction^ 
agencies do not function to a vacuum. Whenever they are located an 
or near a community, they should function as a part of a network of 
community agencies concerned with such individual and community needs 
as health, welfare, religion, recreation, education, enjployment and 
public safety. Because of their unique sensitivity and knowledge of 
the conditions and forces within the community which cause crtoe, 
and because they receive many person;; for detention, or rehabilitation, 
who require the services of other agencies, the correctional agencies 
should participate to total community planning to see that the essential 
services are available. An exaiqple of the inroortance of this c^ be 
seen to the case of a client who is tocarcerated. ^ His removal mto 
jail immediately and necessarily places responsibilities on other 
agencies, since the probabilities are that Health and Welfare will 
become involved to the care of his family. 

Many agencies control services which are a primary need to 
programs attempting to terminate criminal careers. These services 
have not been forthcoming. As Kahn has pointed out, agency efforts 
321 jjidividual cases are not sufficiently interrelated, with the 
result that to some instances there are gaps to necessary services 



1 This paper is part of a forthcoming book authored by 
Dr. WTallace Mandell and Dr. Clyde Sullivan oh problems of 

prisoner rehabilitation. 











and in others there is duplication of services. In?)ortant information 
is not shared in cases where several agencies are dealing with the same 
individual. Often where more than one agency is involved, each working 
with a single portion of the family or segment of a particular 
individual's problem, the client* s service needs are lost in the gaps 
between agencies when services do not mesh. Coordinated planning for 
the efficient utilization of community resources is needed to effect 
rehabilitative correction. The agencies which are most closely involved 
with the welfare of corrections clients are: 

A. Social Welfare 

1 . Community Welfare Councils - Through these many public 
q yid voluntary agencies are coordinated. They can help in 
locating and initiating contacts with agencies idiich can 
provide channels for correction officials to e:xplain 
needs and help in social planning. 

2. Social Service Exchange - Can expedite information 
exchange and referral of offenders known to other 
agencies. 

3 . Departments of Public Welfare - Can give infcn*matiQn 
and various financial aids for the offender and his 
dependents including old age assistance and aid to 
dependent children. 

k* Family Service Agencies - Can aid to restore and preserve 
family harmony. 

5 . Child Welfare Agencies - Can give casewwk service in 

meeting problems of child neglect, emotional disturbances, 
as well as services to unwed mothers . 

B. Health and Medical Care Agencies 

1 . Mental Hygiene and Mental Health Clinics - Can provide 
psychiatric services to adults, through self-contained 
units or as out-patient services in metropolitan 
hospitals to benefit the mental health of the inmate 
and his family. 

2. County and City Health Departments - Can gi je services 

* via laboratory tests, vaccination and immunization and 

counseling about maternal and child health, public and 
personal sanitation, VD, to prevent disease and its 
spread. 



3 . Public and Private Hospitals - Can provide specialized 
health services such as surgery for inmates and their 
families. 

U. County Medical Societies - Can. arrange for services to 
indigents idiere medical clinics are not available. 

C. Employment 

1. Local Offices of the Bureau of Employment Security - Can 
locate employment^ provide job counseling^ and make 
referrals for special vocational educational services. 

2. Job Corps - Can provide special placements and vocational 
educational services for youthful offenders . 

D. Education 

1. Vocational Education - Board of Education - Can provide 
high school equivalency education and training for some 
Jobs particularly through Manpower Development and 
Training programs supported by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Although corrections is badly in need of coordination with these 
agencies current attenpts to give rehabUitative services to correctional 
inmates are vitiated by the lack of communily agency follow-up on 
their release from Jail. 



Why Corrections is Set Apart from Other Agencies 



Corrections j like other public services^ is an agency of the 
Gtovexnmente It is in great need of the cooperation of the other 
public and private agencies e It too is responsible for the well 
beiiig of society. 3h many instances it deals with the same population 
that requires and uses services of other public agencies. Nevertheless, 
to date it has had little relation to nor has it been accepted as 
a member of the family of agencies. The programs necessary to enhance 
correctional programs generally esrist in every community. They are, 
however, under the control of independent agencies. Though these 
agencies are generally committed at a policy level to helping in 
correctional problems, because of operational goals, policies and 
scarcity of resources they do not do so. Many of th - reasons for 
this isolation are grounded in the historic view . by the community 
of prisons. Jails and reformatories. The correcticiial agency is left 
in a position vhere it must negotiate for the provision of services 
crucial to its rehabilitative goals. 



Lack of Agency Cooperation Penalizes the Community 



Ultijpitely^ the total community is penalized by the refusal 
of other agencies to coordinate with corrections. Without being 
rehabU.itated^ the inmate released to the community becomes a 
source of criminal infection or a costly recidivist. Corrections 
again becomes the recipient of these failures* The non-cooperating 
agencies do not suffer any immediate consequence of their policy of 
rejection since the individuals do not appear on their case loads> 
but the community continutes to pay a heavy penalty. On again 
committing an il^^al act^ the released inmate is not returned to 
the school or the family Service agency or whichever agency 
previously failed. He is again sent to corrections. Again and 
again corrections becomes the sole agency dealing with these societal 
rejects even though these failures may require the maximum resources 
of many agencies for rehabilitation. 



Why the Agencies Won»t Cooperate 



1. Stigma ; 

Among the reasons Corrections has been isolated from the 
family of agencies is because it is socially stigmatized. 
These views have affected' the attitude and willingness of 
other public and private agencies to cooperate with 
Corrections* It is true that social stigma is attached to 
anything connected with prisons, jails and their djimates. 
Agencies fear that by dealing with prison institutions or 
its inmate population they too, will be stigmatized. They 
fear that this stigma may make it difficult for them to 
perform their primary agency functions and services. 

2. Trying Populatioin ; 

Corrections deal with an extremely difficult population. 
Inmates tend to be aggressive, sullen, manipulative^ etc. 
Before an effective program can begin, there are varied 
cultural and class boundaries idiich must be crossed by 
professional staff ^o find it hard to empathize with 
criminality. The inmates, especially the younger ones, 
tend to reject authority and view all those vho seem to 
represent it with suspicion. Since all these factors 
require large amounts of professional time and skill, 
there is general unwillingness to deal with these proven 
difficult correctional cases. They prefer to concentrate 
on clients ‘tdio "can be helped." 
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3* Low Success Rate; 



Most} £tg6ncd.@s are geared toward success^ idiich they define 
in terms of successful cases. It must be remeiribered tlmt 
corrections* inmate population contains the manifest failles 
of other agencies such as education, welfare, etc., which 
may have tried to solve the inmates* problems. Moreover, 
many of the inmates are also failures of the so-called 
correctional institutions as evidenced by a large percentage 
of recidivism. With this dcmble brand of failure on them, 
the jail population is not a readily acceptable clientele. 

Lack of Funds ; 

The Gomniunity has always regarded the role of corrections 
with ambivalence. Corrections is given coinplete authority 
over the physical and indirectly over the psychological being 
of the individuals entrusted to its care. And, although this 
is imposed as correctiwis* function, the community does not 
wish to pay for the care of those who disregard the law6 of 
society. Consequently, financial and professional support 
for corrections is indifferently and not readily given. ^ 
Furthermore, unless the jail is .well financed, and permitted 
to do so, it cannot bring financial support to agencies from 
whom it requests services. Occasionally correctional 
institutions have used inmate labor as the basis for exchange 
of services with other agencies. However, this has been 
eliminated in most parts of the country because of imi^ 
restrictions and legal cwisiderations. Thus the jail is 
left in a very poor bargaining position, since there are 
no agency con5)ensations for cooperating with corrections. 

Lack of Facilities s 

Operating under legal requirements, the correctional 
institution has no freedom to decide whom it will or will 
not accept as a client. The prison is a residential care 
facility operating under the lijuitations imposed by law. 

It does not control its intake. This lack of control over 
its intake eliminates one of the most valuable resources 
as a basis for exchange for other agency resources. 

Because of legal restrictions, the correctional system may 
not even have control over the time of release of the 
individual so that his length of stay can not be made a 
service available to other agencies.. 

6. Poor Staff: 

Another block to corrections* exchange of resoi^ces with 
other agencies is the disparity in the training and status of 
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correction staff vis-a-vis other agencies* staff. The 
educational background of correction personnel is generally 
loK. Job requirements are low because it is difficult to 
recniit good staff. The professicxnal non-custodial correc- 
tional personnel therefore would be the key staff involved 
in interagency efforts. Professional staff is handicapped 
because all rehabilitative efforts mst be kept within the 
limitations imposed by security and custody priorities usual 
in jails and prisons. The low priority of professional 
treat^isnt iiqposed by the custodial ftatictic^ make it difficult 
to work by usual professional standards within the institutions. 
This lowers the prestige of the professional among his 
colleagues. The enforced limitations imposed by civil service 
rather than professional standards tend to reduce respect of 
agencies* staffs for the correctional institution Coes not 
attract professionals on a par with those in other community 
agencies. This difference in quality of correctional 
personnel reinforces a lack of respect for corrections as an 
agency by other agencies, which negatively affects cooperative 
efforts . 

7. Difficulties in Comniunication : 

The deaxth of professional training and a shared scientifically 
oriented professicmal language in corrections leads to 
difficulty in developing a common language with other agencies. 

The gap in communications further blocks the development of 
plans and measures to meet problems which should be common 
concern in effectively furthering comnunity goals. 

8. Self-Sufficient Orientation : 

Out of necessity the jails are compelled to be multiple 
service agencies responsible both for the physical and mental 
health as well as the behavioral conformity to law of its clients . 
But custodial roles utilizing physical control ^d rehabilitation 
roles are not easily integrated. There is a conttouiUag attempt by 
correction agencies to become self-sufficient." ^ to 
treat ‘t^ieir population by making and creat^g professional 
resources available within their own organizations. 

Tn the hope of improving the efficiency of the system and 
providing services which could not be obtained through 
cooperation with other community agencies, educators, 
psycholo^sts, counselors, social workers and other 
professionals have been brought into correctional systems. 

One of the effects of this has been to reduce the pressure 
on the correctional administrators to negotiate with the 
other agencies in the compuiity to obtain services for the 
inmates. 
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Puthermare, this has reduced the pressure for coordination 
with outside community agencies* 

9. Hesentment Against Other Agencies : 

Some agencies have widened the gap between themselves and 
corrections by using the correctional agency as a weapon. For 
instance. Welfare Service agencies may threaten clients idio 
fail to pay support for children with bein^j failed. Correc- 
tional agencies resent being forced to accept isamates for 
idiom the institutions are not primarily intended. Thw/ resent 
the agencies which coerce inappropriate and overcrowded use 
of their facilities. 

Correction agencies have not the same fre^dQP?*«<^ as to 

their clients as have other ag^ios^r* uorrecti.ons has no 
^tion as to its population aS‘ most other social agencies. 
The correctional extern is a terminal point to a constellation 
which includes the Police, the District Attorney and the 
Judiciary. Each of these in turn makes the determination as 
to whether an accused will be passed on to the next for a 
decision which may move the individual into the correctional 
system. After an individual has been found guilty on a legal 
basis, the court becomes an independent judicial decision-making 
mechanism. These decisions generally involve a determination 
' Whether or not an individual is likely to make a successful 
rehabilitation unto alternate forms of. se^^ce^ -Judges, 
professionally trained in the make decisions 

that involve educational, psychological, and enploymsnt issues 
and decide on the alternative resources available in the 
community for a specific individual. 

3h the- sentencing process, the a^^ray of problems presented 
in each case require varied professional skills and trained 
advisors Which even the most highly motivated judges and courts 
most often do not possess. Therefore, what happens is that 
many cases are routed to the correctional instibition as the 
most simple alternative . This is exemplified in cases where 
the family is inadequate and the only authority idiich can 
remove the child from an unfortuna.tg..,envtronment is located 
in the Court. In lU states therC' sure children in detention 
care or group c^e. 

There are many other instances idiere correctional institutes 
are recipients of persons who should be handled by other 
institutions. As Buell points out, the Juy^ile Bureau of 
Police Departments has "fallen heir to a community-wide role 
for idiich it is likely to be ill-equipped." The discriminating 



identification of symptomatic evidence “requires a 
professional skill which the Juvenile Bureau does not 
possess.” In many instances the Bureau has become a 
potential clearing point for the early discovery of 
psychological syitqptomatic behavior. Such cases might 
have been more appropriately referred to the non-correctional 
community. Many cases are routed to the Juvenile Court 
where children who should receive skilled diagnosis and 
treatment are dealt with by more admonition or where 
recreation activities take the place of therapy. 

10. Correctional institutions have never been subject to public 
supervision or review by civilian boards. They have been 
answerable to governmental administrative structures. In a 
desire to protect themselves against criticism, they have 
not always been willing to open up their facilities. 

Inadequate financing has resulted in unattractive jail 
conditions. Jail personnel, operating as best they can with 
limited financial resource^ fear public observa.tion and 
criticism as threats to their methods and management. Hence, 
short-sighted institutional self-interest retards public 
involvement and interagency activity. This pattern is self 
defeating since corrections does not have sufficient involvement 
with local communities to make it possible to promote better 
public understanding and support of the necessity for increased 
' financing and rehabilitation programs. 



A Program for Integrating Corrections 
into the Family of Agencies 



As has been described, agencies seemingly committed to large 
community goals nevertheless are motivated primarily by their own 
immediate program and its success. Resources, therefore, are exchanged 
and progiams coordinated where these promise increased agency success 
and importance. Correction agencies do not seem to be in a position 
to offer to other agencies funds, personnel, facilities or prestige. 

Wlmt solutions are there? The problem is how can the correction 
agency be brought into line with the other agencies of the community 
so that together they can cooperate in programs fulfilling social 
and community goals. No single solution can magically change the 
situation. Several steps must be taken to achieve this. In order 
to involve other agencies in joint planning for and the provision of 
services to the inmate population, the Department of Correction or 
the jail of any community must acquire resources which will enable 
it to engage in reciprocal or mutual relationships with the other 
agencies of a community. 
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Stigma 



To 6 stabXisli a chsuigs in ths public imago of coiTGCtion. tliers 
must be public attention focused on the rehabilitative instead of 
merely custodial institutions. To accon5>lish this, corrections must 
mobilize public support for rehabilitation programs, and interest 
well known citizens who can bring to bear (lend) the^ personal 
prestige and position in the community for the benefit of the 
Department. This in5)lies recruiting persons "sdio are respected and 
powerful members of the community. To attract such citizens', corrections 
must give them a specific role in correction and a place in its 
policy-making. Powerful citizens will not lend their names or 
resources to institutions in which they play no part. One of the 
techniques used toward this end is to establish citizen boards or 
advisory committees to corrections. In the few instances where they 
now exist, they do not function satisfactorily because they are used 
merely as window dressing to ward off public disapproval. ^ Boar^ are 
willing to ward off the public *s poor opinion or unjustified criticism 
of an agency only when they are participating in an effort to improve 
a situation. 

The stigma attached to corrections, the public indifference to 
and neglect of the prisons, and its lack of success in reform of 
inmates, make it difficult to attract powerful, or even ordinary 
support for necessary resources for corrections. Nevertheless, there 
are specific groups who can be interested in the Department if they are 
made aware of immediate or long range benefits •sdiich might be available 
to them from such participation. 

This involves opening the doors of the Dep^tment of Corrections 
to review by civilians . This requires a change in attitude of 
correctional personnel. As already indicatec^ correctional persoj^el 
fear they may be criticized for unattractive conditions which exist 
in the Department of Correction. 

Moreover, reciprocity is the key to community as well as agency 
inter-relationships. Citizen groups will make alliiances through 
which they benefit from corrections. One group which such a mutual 
relationship can benefit is organized labor. Unions draw their 
strength from workers in minority groups. As many as twenty percent 
of males from minority groups have at some point been in jail. It is 
among the uhiohs that corrections should and- can find a strong ally. 
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Another in^ortant source for recruiting support is among 
citizens deeply concemed with their own children's vulnerability 
to delinquency. Many citizens achieving middle class status have 
emerged from sub-standard and poverty-stricken environments. Often 
children of such families have been trapped In situations which have 
led them into correctional institutions. This new middle class has 
a stake in seeing to it that corrections offers rehabilitative 
programs that will restore inmates to good citizenship. Here self 
interest can be utilized as support for the concept of corrections 
as not merely a custodial agency but as a rehabilitative agency. 

The march of social change has antiquated services of some 
agencies. Corrections off ers such agencies an opportimity to 
revitalize their programs in offering services basically essential 
for inmate rehabilitation. Such new programs can become sources of 
popular interest and support to these agencies by the community and 
involve comniunity leadership. 

Unless the other agencies can influence in a recognizable way 
what happens to the individual while in jail so as to influence the 
nature of his problems when he once again becomes part of their 
caseload^ they have little basis for being involved with corrections. 
They have, liieref ore, little inducement to utilize their resources 
for improving the program of services within the jail. Alliances 
between corrections and such agencies must be such as will assure ' 
a sense of security and identity c|f the cooperating agency. 



Finances 



The financial resources of corrections are usually far below 
its needs, particularly in the field of rehabilitation. M^y 
communities, markedly in the heavily populated urban centers, do 
not have a tax base structure with which to support essential 
services. Usually the jails are poorly financed in rehabilitation 
servcies because of the costs of custody. Therefore, while pressing 
local governments to provide more fully for the proper care and 
rehabilitation of jail inmates it is necessary, at the same time, to 
seek out all other possible financial resources. 

Among the potential sources of funds, the foremost is the 
federal government. It is currently committed to supporting new 
programs for the betterment of all citizens, the poor, the ignorant, 
the handicapped, and those subjected to the correctional system. 
These programs are being instituted at regional and local levels. 

In the jails are vast populations that fall well into the categories 
of every conceivable need. In just this respect, the jail offers 
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a tremendous laboratory for research in the fields of sociology^ 
psychology^ msdicine, and education of those who have not made 
successful adjustmsnts to society. The findings can be as 
in^)ortant when applied to problems of those outside the jail as 
well as to the techniques of rehabilitating inmates. Grants by 
the federal government to universities, to corrections, and to 
recognised social agencies for research in jails can be one of the 
most rewarding undertakings. 

i 
g 

Upgrading of Personnel 

While working to achieve agency cooperation and public support, 
correctior^raust in?)rove its personnel. In many senses, the upgrading 
of personnel is the major problem of most correctional systems. 
Traditionally, the mission of corrections has been limited to custody’ 
for which it was believed a low educational level of personnel 
would suffice. The overriding primacy of custody has made corrections 
a dead end for trained professional growth and advancement and 
limited the internal resouirces for in-service training. The stigma 
attached to corrections which is also attached to its personnel makes 
many reject enqployment in these institutions. It can be justly 
summed up by saying that personnel qualifications are low due to the 
low scale of financing, low prestige, and low salaries. 

Once its personnel qualifications have been upgraded, an 
enormous s’tep in advancing the redefinition of corrections 'will have 
been taken. However, there is a significant group of adminis-brators 
idio believe that raising salaries will upgrade personnel. This is 
not true. Several systems have raised salaries which were not 
attached to new position descriptions and position requirements. This 
resulted in existing personnel being reclassified under the new 
salary scales. They naturally understood 'these increments as rewards 
for their past performance. They were thus naturally more reluctant 
than ever to change their pattern of performance. In addition, the 
system had put staff into the position where they were earning more 
than their educational background could conceivably bring them in 
any other eir5>loyment. As a result the staff was locked into the 
system making it difficult to recruit younger, better . educated personnel. 
The lesson to be learned is that upgrading a system resulted from 
new* position descriptions and requirements and not from increased 
sal^y schedules. 

The introduction of personnel not committed to old systems is 
a k^y -technique available to the administrator. In institutions 
i^qh operate imder civil service rules; it is difficult to change 
traditional habits and routines. There is no great turnover of 
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staff which would make it possible to introduce radical changes through 
the newcomers. Moreover, senior personnel are apt to" resent ch^e 
in customary attitudes and practices. Despite these handicaps an 
administration committed to programs of rehabilitation can improve 
the quality of services through reorientation of personnel. This 
must begin with specific delineation of the new objectives of 
correctional a<tninistration to transforming each custodial service 
into a rehabilitation program in which each staff person has a new 
role which meshes within the whole program. 

In-service training as well as ret\im to formal educational 
institutions for certificates and degrees must serve as the basis 
for promotion and a meaningful career ladder. 



Evaluating the Success Rate 



Gorrectiond success has been judged by the most negative of 
standards. The success criterion of corrections has always been 
different from that of other agencies. Centered on custody success 
was measured in terms of the rate of escape from jail, whereas 
health and welfare agencies are judged by the success of their 
clients after coirpleting the service program, e.g., education and 
success in the world of work. Under this custodial definition, 
corrections makes little effort to determine what happens to 
individual clients upon their release. The effect of this limited 
definition is evidenced by the energy expended to maintain a low 
rate of escapes as against the rate of recidivism. If corrections is 
to become a rehabilitative agency and to perform on a par with other 
social agencies, a shift in criteria for success is needed. 



Mew Programs and Research 



There is no single program which can be effective in rehabilitating 
all segments of the correctional population. In fact, most of the 
principles now recommended as bases for programs have yet to be tested 
in a concrete application. The immediate outcome of this situation 
must'be a substantial investment in research both on the principles 
of correctional rehabilitation and evaluation’ of the outcomes of 
programs. 

Research and evaluation studies "would be of greater usefulness 
if they were part of a systematic program of evaluation studies of 
altemati’ve solutions -within a community." 
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It is generally wasteful for single agencies to attenqpt evaluative 
research alone. They usually do not have the resources to devote 
to research nor the organizational capacity to undertake the^ 
manipulations required to reach conclusions about the effectiveness 

of programs. 

For many reasons previously stated, it is difficult to attract 
research workers to this field of enployment. The practical solution 
to this problem must center about cooperative relationships between 
correctional institutions and universities, the assembling places of 
research and training personnel. At this juncture the correctional 
institutions have resources which are attractive to universities— an 
important social problem, available subjects, and excellent laboratory 
facilities which lend themselves to research. Together, corrections 
and the university have the potential of obtaining fimds for new 
programs. 

There is another important advantage of such research activities 
to correctional systems. The prestige of these aff ili a t ions will 
raise corrections to the level of other agencies and give it some 
of the additional bargaining power it so badly needs. Utilizing jails 
for research purposes will offer opportunities for raising the 
morale and direct self improvement of staff. University affiliation 
for some correctional staff will be an enormous step in advancing the 
prestige of its personnel. The variation in professional training and 
levels of correctional staff with that of other agencies may be 
reduced by using jails for research. If personnel becomes mut^lly 
respected, it will hasten and assure liaison with other community 
agencies. 

New programs, research, university affiliations, and prestige 
may significantly shift the agelong definition of corrections as 
a mere custodial institution. If corrections is to beccane a 
rehabilitation agency, both during and after custody, corrective 
education must be programmed to restore inmates to acceptable social 
behavior. To do this, corrections will require the help of other 
community agencies both in establishing the program within the jail 
and for effective continuity of aftercare upon the release of its 
prisoners. Corrections will have to open its doors to other agencies 
and adjust custodial requiremants to the necessities of rehabilitation 
programs in the same measure that it must participate in the work 
of other agencies toward the solution of the problems of society. 
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‘.riinded by the M&xqpower Administration 



In f&ddltion to being disadvantaged by ethnic background or family 
ficonomlce^ many unskilled job seekers are ITurther branded as undesirable 
becs^use they bave a prison record. Lack ot success in finding a job 
once released or feeur of failure in the vork vorld are thought to be 
major factors contributing to fallux'e on the outside. 

The primary goal of all experliaental and demonstration projects 
vlth prisoners^ youthful or not, is to help offenders form favorable 
attitudes tomud vork before release. In addition, specialized job 
development, placement, and followup are emphasized in helping prisoners 
to make the transition ''outside.'' 



The Prison Population 



£;qperlmental and demonstration projects funded by the MSuipower 
Administration have dealt vlth the varying eDQ>loyment problems of different 
segments of the prison population vhose probation or parole is imminent. 

The Draper Correctional Center project in Alabama has concentrated on 
giving 110 first offenders in the 16-22 age group an incentive for staying 
out of prison. Project "Develop" in Hew York, dealing with 200 youths in 
the same age group, is also using training as an Incentive for early 
release and as a basis for successful entry into the work world. The 
Hew York project, conducted by the city's Board of Parole, selects only 
underachieving peo:olees vith normal or above average Intelligence, vho 
have a good chance for success if trained and encouraged. 

One hundred and fifty unesployed and academically retarded school 
dropouts vho are offenders on parole or probation form the target group 
for Springfield, Massachusetts Goodvlll Industries' project for on-the-job 
training. An Archdiocesan project in Detroit employed and counseled 60 
hard-core juvenile delinquents who had violated their probationary status 
one or more times. The Archdiocese of Detroit has also worked with 120 
women prisoners 18-25 without severe psychological problems, to help those 
vho have the fewest resources after releas‘d. 

As in the above projects, programs dealing vith a wider age spread 
in inmates concentrate on recruiting those vho probably would not benefit 
from routine institutional vocational training. Project "First Chsmce" 
in South Carolina gives vocational training and "halfway house" support 
to 3^ inmates ages l6-4o vho have hetd little vork experience and are 
from lover socio-economic batkgiounds. Lorton, Virginia's "Project 
Challenge" tried to develop positive social attitudes as veil as occupational 
skills in rfO prisoners age lT-3^« 
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Ixmovations 



Several demonstration feata^es stressed In many of the projects 
seem to have significant inq^lications for future work vith disadvantaged 
persons having prison backgrounds* 

I. Success on parole may be closely related to Job adjustment and 
post*»release supportive counseling * 

It is felt that^ without intensive support after release^ even 
a prisoner who is highly motivated to succeed in work: may drift bach to 
the influence of his former environment and peer group* Pre-release 
training then^ is not enough without fpUowiqp encouragement* Both the 
South Carolina project and the Detroit "B^sh Start” program for women 
emphasize the use of halfway houses until the parolee has settled into 
a Job feels confident of success* A main feature of these programs 
is felt to be that contact and guidance are maintained by the sane 
counselor (usually the placement counselor) throughout rehabilitation* 

The Massachusetts Goodwill^ South Carolina^ and Draper projects all 
en^hasize the necessity of involving the prisoner's family and conmunlty 
in his post-release rehabilitation if possible* In the Draper project, 
local committees sponsor individual Inmates who will be paroled to the 
community* Personal- social guidance is also given by these groiqps to 
the prisoners during their pre-release period* Sidsprofessional college 
students on field work programs serve as liaisons between the prison 
and coomunity groips* 

The Detroit program with delinquents -stsressed the value of a youth's 
close personal contact with his counselor— providing a strong male 
identification— to achieve successful Interaction between the youthful 
offender and his society* In this project^ the counselor qpent some 
time on the Job working with his charges and then visited then at hone 
after hours and even for several months after the training period had 
ended* 



II, A Job-oriented training and ptocement program to enable the 
jtoprisoned to make a satisfactory adjuatment from a penal 
setting to a stable position in the community can be conducted 
as a supplement io routine correctional activities * 

The Detroit project with women prisoners reported excellent 
cooperation with regular prison staff and stressed that rehabilitation 
project people can adjust their counseling and training so as not to 
interfere with regular prison personnel and procedures* 

An Innovation in the parole syatem was instituted by severstl of 
the projects* The New Toi^c Board of Parole's project "Develop” attenpts 
to motivate offenders to participate in its training projects by 
(l) giving them a chance to earn early release from cu^o^ to parole^ 
and (2) in some caseS; requiring participation as a special condition 
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of parole. The Draper project’s "pre-release" program makes lomates 
available prior to actual parole for personal job Interviews and for 
personal-social guidance by coomunlty groups* 

The addition to the correctional staff of a Parole Dnplojyment 
Sipeclallst operating from an "enployment evaluation and diagnostic 
center," for use both before and after parole, is a feature of the 
New York "Develop" project. Other projects, such as "Fresh Start" for 
women In Detroit, "First Chance" in South Csffolins esploy the siyie 
Idea of having pre-release training, job development, and halfway house 
support all provided by the same program staff. 

III. Si^rofesslonals or indigenous persons may be used to help 
prisoners waice the transition trm. custody to parole . 

The Detroit youth project set out to provide a strong personal 
relationship between its parolees and their counselors— seminarians who 
worked under the guidance of professionals. The pro;)ect staff found 
that the good example set by the subprofesslonals, their enthusiasm 
for working alongside the trainees hours a week, and their personal 
interest affected positive attitudes In the tiralnees cuid helped them 
progress toward resocladizatlon, confidence, and good work habits. 

The South Carolina project found that "nature" indigenous persons 
were best for trade instructors, as did the Detroit project for women, 
which found that prisoners had most respect for food service and nurse 
aide instructors who wei^ cooks and nurse aides themselves. 

IV. Job development and placement activities meet the g^atest 
success when enployers are approached In a buslnesslISe 
manner With the assurance tnat parolees are skilled inkers 
and will receive followup counseling ^ 

Slpeciflc trades taught are those in which there is a large 
discrepancy between labor demand and work skills in sui area. This helps 
to make the job developer's task easier for placing released prisoners. 

Even so, the prison projects emphasize a businesslike approach to employers 
to encourage them to hire persons with a prison record. 

The Detroit "Fresh Start" project stressed the following procedure: 
(l) approach the employer at the highest level of policy making— not at 
the personnel department; (2) e^g^laln the prison training and placement 
program; (3) ask the employer if he will cooperate in informing the job 
developer of his openings; (4) send parolees to apply and explain their 
backgrounds; (5) inquire about the possibility of further on-the-job 
training; and (6) ask executives if they will serve on a Citizens* 

Advisory Board for employing ex-prisoners. 

The Draper project reports that companies which hired the first 
groim of released trainees are anxious to hiare others. This project 
conifixBS an a^sroximately 23^ recidivism rate SO far among training 
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graduates uho nere placed on jobs after release. This eonqpares irlth a 
65«70^ return to prison for men vho irere released l>efore the training 
program began and uho are nos released vithout training. Another cause 
for optimism is that of the 23$ xeeidiyian rate, only about 5$ ve* caused 
by nev offenses, shile the arest vas the result of parole violations. 

The nomBl recidivist population for Draper is comprised of nev offenders, 
idiile parole vi63Lation ratiks lov as a cause. 

V. Because persons yith criminal records are usually 8^ 

nicflc^ ‘feo advaj^aBi^ti such as seh^AS or 

agi»!liSiions f or eBBployment. prison perso can give ycyised 
tr^t^iwg and jo!b plyement~to help them 

gaitt conf idwce and the will io make good after release . 

The Detroit "Fresh Staarb" program called this process "intramural 
iroxh orientation*' and "extramural Job placement and encouragement for up- 
grading." Zn addition to teaching the prisoners basic skills and good 
vork habits, the pre-release program prepares the inmates vlth cosisunlcsL- 
tions Skills, personal hygiene and motivation to vork. 

The Draper project pointed out that many prisoners are sorely in 
need <£ basic education, and the period of confinement before release ie 
an excellent time to give it. Draper's &qperimental Academic Sehod 
ccttld prepare deficient Innates for vocational training readiness in lees 
than six months. One of this 3 DroJe et*s Interesting features is its 
alBiost eoaplete reliance on programed self-instruction techniques for 
teaching the basics in both preparatory and vocational courses. This 
i* found to he effective in such courses as vslding, barherlng, brlek- 
laylng, electrical appliance repair, automotive service station mscbanle 
attendant, radio-TF repsdr, and technical vritlng. Although the tec h nical, 
vriting course vas successj^. It has since bean dropped because of 
difficulty In placement* 

Conpetitlott was introduced at Draper in the form of an "out- 
standing St: 3 dsnt Award" to be given in each course every tvo weeks. 

This was found to be an effective Incentive for the students to do veil. 

The Keir York Farole Board's project intends to enhance the employ- 
ability of its parolees by significantly raising their literacy and 
achievement levels. The leaining dleeblUtles of each parolee are to 
1M axa tnudiw. hrto? to .sWbllrti rwOirtlo roctlonal 

and edncational goals on this basis. 

The Springfield Gooduill project concentratae ton presentation of 
Infonatlon about work and Jobs and places each trainee in a prevocatlonal 
work adjustment period, according to bis potential before he ia placed 
in on-the-Job training. The Detroit youth project 8^^ instruction 
in practical economics, budgeting end legal iriifihts, in addition to 
providing a vozk esg^lenee by rotating youths In a nuniber of types of 
sumnsr Jobs* The purpose of this project vas to idiet the interest of the 
Juvenile delinquent to seek training or more education— to train him to 
want to be tredned. 
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The South Carolina proieet foUoiTB 11 nonths of Basic and 
Vocational Bducatlon vlth three nonths of cottfelaued encouragen^t in a 
balfeay house. Sanates havsheen prepared in auto neehaalcs, auto oooy 
repair^ painting, carpentry, aasonry, pluoftilng, electrical repair, 
irelding, or heavy eqnipnent operation. 



Preparing inmates for ellglblUty for civil service Jobs ws one 
goal of the Xorton project. !iihls training coincided «ith a cootteeiag 
tendency of the Civil Service Ccnnnisslon to consider relaxation 
restrictions on persons irlth criminal records. The applicatio n 
for civil service enploynent has been amended to Include a statenert 
that a record of arrests does not autcmatically bar an api^canb from 
enployinent. Other suggestions under consideration are prwslonal 
appointment of persons vith records, so a delay discouraging to the 
i^lieant ceux be avoided. 



Other flklU training at Lorton)^ vhlch lncorp<»ated formation of 
nositive social attitudes and motivation, vas done in the ereas of 
automotive services, food eervices, hulldlng trades, building maintenance, 
general office and sales vork, bartering, and painting. 



The Detroit project vith vomen found that high paying Jobs 3^e 
power sewing machine and clerical work voffered more appeal for training 
traditional low pay fields like nurse aide work. 



The Bousing Demonstration Project 

A unloue feature of B A D efforts to alleviate the employmert 
problems of prisoners was the spproval of » 

project hy Manpower Admlnlatration Order 2-66 of February I 966 . This was 
hm/ 1 # possible by a 1965 amenctaienb to NZXCA lagislation. fecial arrange- 
ments were negotiated by the Department of labor , 

Insurance Coopany to provide at least 1,T0® pwpsons with up to $ ,5 
year in fidelity bonding. Maximum bonding Is $5,000 per person. 

Funds aare available only for persons enrolled in Federally fu^ed 
projects, or those who are seeking jobs throu^ the p\*Uc anplgmient 
eervice/idio ore not ccnmerciaUy bondable. Justification for the 
project is that inability to obtain bon^ 

because of police, credit or other records, nay contribute to recldlvion. 

Demonstratloa bonding activities were administered inityi^ in 
Hew York, Wafdiington, D. C., Chl^o, and Los 

Service. Stpecial manpower projects in these cities (^bllizaticm for 
Youbh, N. Y.j JOBS, Chicago; Sconomic Youth Opportunity Agency, Los 

Anmlet: WnHsed EUualng OirgMitzaUtm wd tortion 

D. 0.) totd th# Bwjpwf Correctional Centw in AWbaBa, 
administer demonstration bonding* 
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In June 1967> the number of areas in which the program vsis being 
tested was expanded* From the purposefully limited initial 6 geographic 
areas and 6 special manpower projects^ the program now coyers 31; sponsors 
in 30 cities and in ll^ States^ with 5 of the sponsors operating on a 
statewide basis (New Tork^ Ohio^ Illinois^ Missouri^ and California)* 

Although placements with bonding have been slow in starting^ there 
has been a gradual increase in the use of this Job development tcol^ and 
the project in its second year is making headway toward its real 
objective — exploring the problems of assisting in the placement of persons 
for whom enployment *'may he denied for reasons other than ability to 
perform*’' VIhat seems to be a typical experience has been documented by 
two sponsors in the Chicago and California Employment Services* Both 
have been generating Job placements on a ratio of 8 to 1; i*e*^ 8 out 
of 9 persons who have been termed "must be bonded" are placed without 
bonding because of doors opened by this program^ while one is placed 
with actual bond having to be wltten for him by the program* Signif i> 
cantly^ only 3 defaults were reported in the first year^ each under $175* 

Two sides effects of the program are: 

1* It is getting enployers to take another lo^'>k at types of 
persons they previously rejected for Jobs^ and 

2* It is leading employers to re-examine their own bonding 
con^anies* requirements* These^ they are discovering^ 
need not be as stringent as they had generally believed* 
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PRISON PROJECTS 



PROJECT AND SPONSOR 



DURATION 



DESCRIPTION 



Rehabilitation Re search 8/ 31/ 6 k- 

Foundation of Alahama 
(Draper Correctional Center) 2/28/68 



Selection, testing, assess- 
ing, counseling, and vocational 
training for 16-22 year old 
institutionalized first 
offenders. Use of programmed 
learning and awards for 
**Cut standing Students . ** 



National Committee for 6/30/66 

Children and Youth (Lorton) to 

Washington, D. C. 11/30/6? 

"Project Challenge" 



Selection, intensified 
counseling, testing, evalua- 
tion, and vocational train- 
ing of inmates 17-35 vho 
could hot profit from 
routine institutional 
training. Goal is to he?.p 
in development of positive 
social attitudes and 
motivation, as veil as 
train for civil service 
eligibility. 



^ringfield Goodwill 2/11/65 

Industries to 

^ringfield, Massachusetts 3/lii/68 



Archdiocese of Detroit 7/1/66 

Detroit, Michigan to 

"Project Identify" 6/30/67 
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ERIC 



Training and euployment of 
unemployed and academically 
retarded youthful offenders 
referred from court pro- 
bation departments. 



Job training program for 
hard-core Juvenile 
delinquents to prepare them 
for inclusion in regular 
Neighborhood Youth Corps or 
other training programs. 

Gives strong personal contact 
with counselor to provide 
strong male identification. 






PRISON PROJECTS 
(Continued) 



FBOJECT AND SPONSOR 



DURATION 



DESCRIPTION 



Arehdlocesan Opportunity 
Prograpi 

Detroit^ Michigan 
Project "R:esh Start" 



7 / 1/66 



Explores potential of joh 
training program (as 
supplement to routine 
coirectlonsJ. activities) 



to 

9/30/67 



for purpose of enabling 
imprisoned vomen to make a 
satisfactory adjustment 
from a penal setting to a 
static position in the 
community* Extensive use 
of hsilfway house support 
after release. 



counseling^ and selective 
joh placement for illiterate 
and underachieving psurolees 
(sLge 16-21) with normal or 
above average intelligence. 
Purpose is to determine 
vhether or not this approach 
will (1) significantly 
reduce delinquency and 
recidivism rates; ( 2 ) raise 
educational achievement 
levels and reduce number of 
illiterate parolees; and 
(3} enhemce enployahility 
and social adjustment of 
parolees. 



connection vlth vocational 
training programs for 
prisoners. 



Nev York Division of Parole 
Albany, Nev York 
Project "Develop" 



6/15/66 



Develops extensive program 
of educations^, smd vocational 
training opportunities, 




South Carolina Department 
of Cometions 
Colunft)la, Couth Carolina 
Project "First Chsuice" 



6/30/66 



Investigation of stebility 
and benefits vhlch may 



to 



6/30/68 



accrue from utilization of 
halfway house services in 
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PBISOH HKXTECfS 
(Continued) 



PROJECT AED SPONSOR 


DURATION 


DESCRIPTION 


Correctioxial Frogxms of 
the TJnlted PlAnnlDg 
Organization 
Washington, D. C. 


9 / 1/65 

s/si/ST 


To prepare youthful 
demeanants for enploynent 
with rshahilitatiye 
services n<^ avallabls to 
them before heeauae of 
their short periods of 
incarceration. 


Philadelphia Youth Treatment 
Center 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


6/27/66 

to 

3/27/69 


To demonstrate the effect 
of new servicea, eone^ts, 
and procedures for rehabili- 
tation outside of $n 
institutional setting on 
delinquent youths. 


The Youth House, Inc. 
Hew York, New York 


6/30/66 

to 

2/29/68 


To demonstrate the applica- 
tion of primary and 
vocational life skills 
training to an out-of- 
school, out-of-work 
delinquent population. 


The Vera Institute of Justice 
Htew York, Hew York 


6/1/67 

to 

2/1/69 


An experiment in getting to 
youth immedlateily after 
arx*est but before adjudica- 
tion to see If a remedial 
program can help then avoid 
a record. 


Villa Loretto 
Peekskill, New York 


6/30/67 

to 

6 / 15/68 


A residential treatment 
program for 15-19 
girls. To train socially 
maladjusted girls referred 
by the courts to the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd. 
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